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Brodaris of Farm | Gold Production Rises in Alaska |Financial Condition 
And Output of Silver Declines 


Value of All Minerals Produced in 1928 Is Smaller 
Than in Preceding Year; Amount of Coal 
Mined Sets New High Record. 


Regaining Values, 
Says Mr. Jardine 


Purchasing Power of Farmer 
Stated to Have Advanced 
To 90 Per Cent of 


Pre-war Level. 


Reference Is Made 
To Preceding Years 


Savings in Labor and Elimina- 
tion of Waste Have Increased 
Net Income, Secretary of 
Agriculture States. 


The purchasing power of American 
farmers has advanced from the low poine 
of 1921 until at present it is about 90 
per cent of pre-war level, it was stated 
December 31 by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, W. M. Jardine, in a radio ad- 
dress on agricultural developments of 
the year, 


A higher percentage of gold in the 
ores taken from the lode mines of south- 
eastern Alaska resulted in an increased 


production of gold in the territory dur- 
ing the year amounting to _nearly| 
$850,000, the Department of the Interior | 
announced December 31. The total gold 
output of Alaska, both lode and placer, 
was $6,775,000 compared with $5,927,000 
last year, the statement added. 

The full text of the Department’s 
statement, based in estimate prepared by 
the Alaskan branch of the Geological} 
Survey, follows: 

Mines in Alaska are estimated to have 
produced minerals to the value of $14,- 
128,000 in 1928, as against $14,404,000 
in 1927. The total value of the mineral 
output of Alaska since 1880 is nearly 
$600,000,000. The figures for 1928, which 
are preliminary estimates and conse- 
quently subject to revision, are taken 
from the Geological Survey’s annual re-: 
port on the mineral resources of Alaska, 
now in preparation. The source of this| 
mineral wealth is approximately as fol- | 





‘000. 


Copper: 1928, $6,100,000; 1927, 
$7,250,000. Silver: 1928, $273,000; 1927, 
$356,000. Coal: 1928, $624,000; 1927, 
$548,000. Other minerals (lead, petrolum, 
marble, tin, platinum, etc.): 1928, $356,- 
000; 1927, $323,000. 
128,000; 1927, $14,404,000. 
for 1928 estimated.) 

The total production of gold from 
Alaskan mines in 1928 is estimated at 
$6,775,000. This marks a noteworthy 


(Production 


increase over the production of the pre- | 


ceding year and is attributable to in- 


creased output by both lode and placer | 


mines. The greatest increase, however, 
came from lode mines, so that the ratio 
of the value of the gold produced by 
them to that of the gold produced by 
the placers seems to have been about 
52.7 to 47.3. This is a rather significant 
change, because in 1927 the correspond- 
ing ratio was about 50 to 50, in 1926 


pit was about 44 to 56, and for the entire 


period that gold mining has been in 
progress in the Territory it has been 
33 to 67. 

The increase in the production of gold 


Total: 1928, $14,- | 


Declared to Be Sound 
|Money Supply Is Ample for In- 
dustry, Says Mr. Mellon. 

There is ample money for all legiti- 


| mate business undertakings despite the 
|considerable amount of gold exported 


| during the last year, the Secretary of | 
the Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon, stated 


December 31 in a statement summariz- 
jing financial and business conditions. 
| Government finances, he explained are 


| ductions in the public debt have reduced 
it to “manageable proportions.” 


The full text of Mr. Mellon’s state- | 


|ment follows: 
During the last year the country has 
|the volume of business began to show 
marked improvement over the closing 
|months of 1927, and this improvement 
; has continued. It has been evident in 
| manufacturing, in steel production, car 
loading, automobile production, build- 
| ing contracts, and sales of goods to con- 
|sumers. All of this is evidence also that 
| buying power has been sustained and 
|that, on the whole, satisfactory employ- 
ment conditions have prevail 

Prices in basie industries 
been unduly high sd ave remained 
fairly stable, nox «%% _ seem to be 
any immediate gi ee “y cessive de- 
mand sending price. 49. ~ high levels 


in a sound condition and additional re- | 


made steady progress. Early in the year | 


have not| 


oy 


HOEVER can change publie 
opinion can change the Gov- 
nment practically so much. Publie 


opinion, on any subject, always has 


central idea from which all its 
inor thoughts radiate.” 
—Abraham Lincoln, 
President of the United States, 
1861—1865 
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'Business Outlook 
Said to Be Bright 


For Coming Year 


Dr. Klein Predicts Record 
Levels of Recent Months 
Will Be Continued 
During 1929. 


Volume of Exports 


Reached High Total 


Automotive and Construction 
Industries Described as Basis 
Of Prosperity in Last 
12 Months. 


A record volume of American produc- 
tion and trade, with continued steady 
growth of foreign commerce due to 
growing demand for domestic manufac- 
tures, was reported by the Director of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Dr. Julius Klein, in a state- 
ment summarizing the domestic and | 
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Nations to Discuss 
. Short W aves Division 


Delegates of Four Countries 
Will Meet in Ottawa. 


Canada, Mexico, Cuba and the United 


States will resume consideration of the| 


matter of distribution of continental 
short waves among these countries at 
a conference to be held at Ottawa prob- 


ably beginning on January 21, it was | 
stated orally December 31 at the Fed-| 


eral Radio Commission. 

Word has been received from Canada 
by the Department of State setting Jan- 
uary 9 as the date for the sessions but 
the Department has requested, through 
the Canadian Legation, that they be 


postponed until later in the month. The} 


conference is for the purpose of consum- 
mating a “gentleman’s agreement”’ as to 
the wave lengths that will be allocated 
for commercial use by these countries, 
in order that interference in communica- 
tion may be avoided. 

The American delegation, it was said, 
probably will consist of three Radio 
Commissioners, O. H. Caldwell, 
Pickard and Harold A. Lafount, and Wil- 
liam R. Vallance, Assistant Solicitor, De- 
partment of State, and Lieut. Com- 


| mander Tunis A. M. Craven, U. S. Navy, 


technical advisor to the Commission. 
Conference Agreed Upon. 
It was explained at the Commission 
that the tentative agreement reached 


Sam | 


Power Project 
On Cumberland 
River Opposed 


Preservation of Beauty of 

| Falls in Kentucky Urged 

In Brief Presented to 
Commission. 


Proposal to Create 
State Park Favored 


Group of National and Sec- 

| tional Organizations Criticizes 

Plan for Commercial 
Development. 


Cumberland Falts in Southeastern 
|Kentucky is “the finest waterfall, ex- 
|cept Niagara, east of the Rocky Moun- 
| tains,’ and should not be destroyed “to 
| serve the interest of a power company.” 
laccording to statements in a brief filed 
| with the Federal Power Commission De- 
cember 31 by a number of nation-wide, 





Cattle, sheep, cotton, dairy, and poul-| _G0!d: 1928, $6,775,000; 1927, n 2.) with the other North American nations| State and municipal organizations, in- 


try industries have passed the year ad- 
vantageously, while conditions of po- 
tato and wheat growers were trying and 
returns from hay and tobacco will be 
less than last year, Mr. Jardine stated. 

During 1928, Secretary Jardine said, 
the country harvested 361,000,000 acres 
of the principal crops, an increase of 
nearly 4,000,000 acres over 1927, and at 
a total value of about 1 per cent less 
than accrued from the same products 
last year. 

Overproduction of Potatoes. 

Mr. Jardine gave the potato industry 
as an example of disaster that could be 
avoided by better planning of production. 
Although the Department repeatedly 
warned growers against a large planting 
of potatoes, Mr. Jardine pointed out, the 
acreage continued to expand to about 10 
per cent beyond normal requirements, so 
that the largest crop in our history and 
unsatisfactory prices resulted. 

The full text of the address follows: 

In beginning this brief survey of the 
Year in farming, I feel I should repeat 
a statement that I have made many 
times. It~is» this: Agriculture in the 
United States is made up of many di- 
verse interests. The farming industry 
is in reality a large number of industries, 
and the farm problem is a large number 
of problems. It is a little difficult on 
that account to take stock of the year 
a the brief time I shall talk to you to- 

ay. 

Before we can measure the year’s 
progress or setbacks in the farming in- 
dustries, we need to refer to the record 
of the few preceding years. 

Post War Boom. 

Farming reached the peak of its pros- 
perity during the post-war boom. This 
boom was besed on war demand and on 
credit inflation. The two gave us a 
“joyride” which in the end meant great 
damage, especially to agriculture. When 
demand for all sorts of products fell 
after the war, the expanded agricultural 
industries suffered more than others be- 
cause of the difficulty of shifting from 
specialized war-time production pro- 
grams back to a peace footing of well- 
balanced agriculture. This difficulty was 
complicated by, deflation of credit, prices, 
and land values. Debts incurred at high 
prices during the inflation had to be paid 
with low-priced farm commodities. 
Farmers’ taxes advanced rapidly. Land 
values fell. Farm purchasing power by 
1921 had dropped to 69 per cent of what 
it was before the war. F 

In making an estimate of the situation 
as 1928 closes we should remember the 
predicament of farming in those early 
postwar days. Agriculture has advanced 
since 1921 not in regular formation, but 
likes waves on a sea shore. Neverthe- 
less, it has advanced, for the purchasing 
power of farmers has climbed until it 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 1.] 


National Conference 


On Fisheries Called 


Federal Specialists to Meet With 
State Officials and Scientists. 


Problems affecting the fishery indus- 
try will be discussed at the second gen- 
eral biennial conference of investigators 
of the Bureau of Fisheries with aquaite 
biologists and others beginning Janu- 
ary 2, it was announced, December 31, 
by the Department of Commerce. The 
statement in full text follows: 

The division of scientific inquiry of the 
Bureau of Fisheries, Department of 
Commerce, will hold its second general 
biennial conference of investigators in 
Washington on January 2-5, 1929. In 
addition to the Bureau’s staff of some 
50 investigators, including both Wash- 
ington and the field service throughout 
the country, a considerable number of 


well-known aquatic biologists and fishery | 


officials from universities, State com- 
missions and commercial organizations | 
will attend. 

The first two days of the conference 
will be devoted to the presentation of 
papers upon the more general phases of 
fishery biology and its applications; dur- 
ing the last two days the conference 
will divide into three sections for dis- 
cussions of technical details of the Bu- 
reau’s various investigations. One of 
these groups will consider commercial 
fishery investigations, another fresh- 
water fisheries and agriculture, and the 
third shell-fish problems. 

The sessions on January 2 and 8 will 
be held in Room 42-43 of the new Na- 
tional Museum Building, the section 
meetings on January 4 and 5 at the Bu- 
reau of Fisheries Building. 


lows: j 
$5,937,- [Continued on Page 6, Colum 


Production of Crops | Tariff Cndiasichaatiian Submits 


ithe Civil 


Showed Gain of Three 
Per Cent During 1928 


Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics Says Progress of 
Last Year Was Largly 


Sectional. ! 


| 


Total crop production in the United : 
States for 1928 was approximately 3 | 
per cent more than in 1927, at a total 
value for the principal crops estimated | 
on December 1 prices of $8,456,000,000 
compared with $8,522,000,000 last year, 
according to a statement made public 


January 1. by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics of the Department of | 
Agriculture. The full text of the De | 
partment’s statement follows: 

Progress has been largely a sectional | 
matter. The cattle and sheep sections of | 
the West have had another encouraging | 
season. The Cotton Belt has done fairly 
well. The dairy industry has done well. 
But the potato growers and many wheat 
growers found it a very lean year. 

Gain in Harvested Acreage. 

The total acreage harvested of the | 
chief crops was 361,000,000 acres, nearly 
4,000,000 acres more than in 1927, To- | 
tal crop output was about 3 per cent ; 
more than in 1927, The total value of | 
the principal crops, based upon Decem- 
ber 1 prices, is placed at $8,456,000,000 
compared with $8,522,000,000 a year ago. 
The bureau points out, however, that ai 
considerable portion of the crops will be 
fed and sold as livestock products, thus 
somewhat enhancing their final value. 

The decline in wheat prices is reflected, 
presumably, in the smaller acreage sown 
this fall. According to the December es- 
timate, about 9 per cent less wheat 
acreage was sown this fall than last. But, 
with average abandonment this win- 
ter, this would still leave a little more 
wheat area to harvest next summer than } 
was harvested in 1928. Low potate | 
prices likewise mean a smaller planting 
this coming year, judging from the in- 
tention expressed by southern growers 
to plant a 29 per cent smaller acreage 
this spring than last. 

The livestock industries have shown up 
better than the cash crops the past year. | 
Hog prices were below expectations this 
fall due to heavy runs to market, slower 
movement of products, and heavy stocks 
of lard in storage,’ but cattle raisers 
have fared reasonably well, and the same 
may be said of sheep and dairy pro- 
ducers. | 

It is estimated that about 20 per cent | 
more feeder catle than last year moved 
through the markets into Corn Belt feed 
lots during the five months, July to No- 
vember, but the movement fell off sharply 
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Uniform 


Policy of Employment Is Urged | 


Cost Data on Chemicals 


The Tariff Commission has trans- 


mitted to the Chairman of the House 
Committee on Ways and Means the first 
of a series of reports bearing on tariff 
matters, it was stated orally December 
31 at the Commission. The information 
contained in this report covers an 
economic study of the production and 
sale of foreign and domestic chemicals. 

The report on chemicals is to be fol- 
lowed by similar reports bearing on 
various schedules under the existing 
tariff law. The information from the 
Commission is to be printed by the Com- 


{mission and made available for use at | 
itariff hearings to be held by the Com-, ounced orally on December 31 that he 


mission beginning January 7. 


Survey Is Completed 
Of Linoleum Industry 


Study Shows That New Uses 
For Products Are Creat- 
ing Demand. 


Completion of an economic survey on 
linoleum and allied types of hard-surface 
or resilient floor coverings has just been 
announced by the Tariff Commission. The 
survey shows not only the size of the 
domestic linoleum industry, but also the 
extinction of the domestic floor oilcloth 
industry and its replacement by a much 
larger industry manufacturing felt-base 
floor covering. 

The full text of the Commission’s an- 
nouncement follows: 

The textile division has completed a 
survey on linoleum and allied types of 
hard-surface or resilient floor coverings. 

This survey deals with the articles pro- 


tvided for in Paragraph 1020 of the Tariff 


Act of 1922—linoleum, corticine, cork 
carpet, and floor oilcloth—and, in addi- 
tion, felt-base floor covering and rubber 
tiling, dutiable under the general provi- 
sion “all other floor coverings not spe- 
cially provided for” in Paragraph 1022. 

The preparation of this survey re- 
quired the compilation of data relating 
to production, imports, exports, and tar- 
iff duties for the United States and other 
countries for which they are available. 
The analysis of these data necessitated 
investigation into materials used, manu- 
facturing methods, character of articles 
produced, imported, and exported, and 
prices. First-hand information was ob- 
tained by visits to domestic plants where 
the processes of manufacture were ob- 
served, and by interviews with producers, 
inporters, customs officers, and retailers. 

A summary of the information con- 
tained in this survey follows: 

Linoleum is made by applying to a 


] 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 5. 


For Direction of Governmental Personnel 


Coordination of Methods of 


Various Departments and 


Establishments Advocated by Herbert E. Morgan. 


The need of comprehensive employ,’ 


ment policy for the Federal Government, amendment under the so-called Welch | 


based upon principles which may be car- 
ried out with reasonable uniformity in all 


departments and establishments, was! 
emhasized in a statement made Decem- ' 
ber 31 by Herbert E. Morgan, editor of | 


ices 


and the. Classification Act with its 
Bill. All of these provisions are 
imperfect, but nevertheless they are 


distinctly forward steps. There 
reason to believe that the 
Congress will give early attention to the 


is | 
present | 


Servite Commission. Until! question of 1i 
such a policy is adopted, he added, the|law and also to a consideration of the 
taxpayers will not receive the maximum | recent salary legislation with a view to 
return in service for that share of taxes| adjustment of what are regarded by 


ralizing the reitrement | 


represented by. the civilian pay roll. 

Mr. Morgan’s statement was made in 
the course of an address over the radio 
outlining the work of the Commission. At 
the present time he said more than 
430,000 positions are filed through open 
competitive examinations held by the 
Civil Service Commission. 

The full text of the section of the ad-' 
dress dealing with advances made in the 
civil service and its future needs fol-| 
lows: 

The great advances in the Federal em- 
ployment system since the passage of the | 
Civil Service Act were the Employes’ 
Compensation Act, the retirement iaw, | 


many as inequalities. 

The Civil Service Gommission has re- 
peatedly recommended a more liberal re- 
tirement law. Retirement with annuity is 
in no sense a charity or gratuity, but 
is based on sound business principles, The 
Federal employes contribute 3% per cent 
of their pay toward the retiremnt fund 
and thus far the system has been more 
than self-sustaining. 

The Civil Service Commission’s selec- 
tion tests are constantly subject to check 
looking to their improvement. Beyond 
selection, however, employment condi- 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 4.] 
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| : — 
Credit Restriction 
Urged as Preventive 


Of Marginal Buying 





Bill to Be Submitted by Sen- 

ator King Would Limit 

Extension of Loans by 
Reserve System. 


Senator King (DVem.), Utah, an- 


plans to introduce a bill during the pres- 
ent session of Congress designed to pre- 
vent the use of the credit resources of 
member banks of the Federal Reserve 


System for’speculation in securities.The | 


bill, he said, will be designed particu- 
larly to prevent the extension of credits 
to brokers for use in marginal trans- 
actions. ; 

He has not yet reduced the bill to 
definite form, the Senator said, but plans 
to have it in shape for introduction by 
the time the Senate has concluded its 
consideration of the Kellogg multilateral 
treaty for the renunciation of war, 

Provisions of Bill. 

Some of the provisions of the bill, he 
said, will be a prohibition against the 
discounting of the paper of member 
banks where the funds thus derived are 
to be used for speculative purposes, and 
a clause prohibiting loans to brokers for 
speculation on margins. 

He declared there will be no provision 
to prevent loans to individual borrowers 
to enable the latter to purchase stocks 

The Senator said he would not attempt 
to write into the bill a definition of what 
constitutes speculation. That should be 
left to the determination of those having 
control of credit in individual instances, 
he said, His idea, as he outlined it, is 
that the Senate Committee on Banking 
and Currency should use his bill as a 
basis upon which to make an investiga- 
tion of the use of resources of the Fed- 
real Reserve System for speculative pur- 
poses, 

“This stock gambling, which has be- 
come a national peril, should be curbed,” 
he said. 

_The Senator explained his idea of pro- 
hibiting loans to brokers for marginal 
transactions as being based on the result 





[Continued on Page 7, Column 7.] 


Farmers in Saskatchewan 
Organize Purchasing Society 


The Consumers Cooperative Wholesale 
Society has been organized under the 
auspices of the Saskatchewan section of 
the United Farmers of Canada, to act as 
wholesalers handling dry goods, gro- 
ceries, hardware, coal, lumber, and other 
farm supplies, according to information 
received December 31 by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, The statement in 
full text follows: 

The United Farmers of Canada, who 
will handle the retailing, plan to go into 
the wholesale field much more actively 
and on a broader scale with the new or- 
ganization, 


Complete 
News Summary 
and Index 


- .. Of every article in 
this issue will be found 
on the Back Page. 


The News Summary is 
classified by topics 
every day for the con- 
venience of the reader. 


Turn to Back Page 


et 


foreign trade outlook at the close of | 
1928, which was issued for publication 
on January 1, by the Department of | 
Commerce. Maintenance of American 
imports at approximately the same level 
as in 1926 indicates, he said, the large 


purchasing power and general pros- 
perity of the country, The statement 
in full text follows: 

The year 1928 closed with domestic 
business larger than ever before and 
foreign trade in exceptional volume, and 
there is every indication that the high 
levels of, recent months will be carried 
into the New Year. The output of 
farm crops during 1928 was about five 
per cent larger than in the preceding 
year, and industrial production showed 
an even greater increase. Exports of 
merchandise were larger than in any 
year since 1920, exceeding $5,000,000,000. 

The automobile and construction in- 
dustries continued throughout 1928 to 
be the back-log of America’s prosperity. 
Automobile production was larger than 
in any earlier year and contracts for 
future construction showed a substantial 
growth. The activity of these industries 
has resulted in a greatly increased de- 
mand for many related products such 
as steel, cement, rubber tires, and refined 
petroleum. 

The heavy outflow of gold in the first 
half of 1928 resulted in a considerable 
change in the money situation. Partly 
as a result of this reduction in our gold 
stock, but more largely as a consequence 
of the extraordinary activity of the stock 
exchanges, rates for call money and for 
stock exchange time loans advanced 
sharply. Bank credit for commercial 
purposes, however, has continued in 
ample supply at rates only sightly higher 
than a year ago; while open market rates 
for commercial paper have shown a 
somewhat greater advance. 

Wholesale distribution showed little 
change in volume, but sales of many dif- 
ferent types of retail establishments in- 
creased in 1928. Sales of mail order 
houses and various kinds of chain stores 
had a particularly large growth but this 
was partly due to an increase in the num- 
ber of stores operated. Department 
store sales also increased and there was 
a considerable reduction in the size of 
their inventories. 

Further progress has been made in the 
elimination of waste and in the increase 
of business efficiency. During recent 
years there have been marked increases 
in the per capita output of the manufac- 
turing industries and of agriculture and 
efforts are now being made to improve 
the efficiency of distribution, which is 
still relatively wasteful. 

There has been no considerable accu- 
mulation of stocks of commodities, and 
the general level of whoelsale prices has 
shown comparatively little change. In- 
|creases in prices of hides and leather, 





[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.] 





Duty on Belgian Sand 
Removed by Ruling! 


Treasury Reverses Decision 
Classing Imports as Silica. 


Belgian sand and other similar glass 
|/sands may be imported into the United 
| States free of duty, according to a ruling 
| by the Commissioner of Customs of the 
| Treasury Department, E. W. Camp. The 
| Treasury ruling is made in a letter from | 
| Mr, Camp to the Collector of Customs of | 
{the port of New York, which follow in 
| full text: 

The Department refers to its decision, 
|T. D. 42820, holding that Belgian sand | 
{and other similar sands used in the man.- | 

ufacture of glass were properly subject | 
|to duty at the rate of $4.00 per ton un- 
der the provision in paragraph 207 of | 
the Tariff Act of 1922 for crude silica and 


as to the division of the short wave 
spectrum, at a conference in Washing- 
ton in August was to heve been con- 


[Continued on Page 3,Column 3.] 


Compromise Rates 
On Lake Cargo Coal 
Are Made Effective 


Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission Votes Not to Sus- 


pend Tariffs Filed 
Last August. 


The so-called .compromise tariffs on | 
lake-cargo coal » ot into,effect at mid- 
night DetenYber 31, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission having voted on that 
date not to suspend the tariffs filed last 
August under which rates are increased 
20 cents per ton from the northern fields 
in Pennsylvania and Ohio and 10 cents 
per ton in Virginia, West Virginia, 
Kentucky and Tennessee. 

The application of the new rates | 
establishes a differential of 35 cents per | 
ton in favor of the northern coal oper-| 
ators in lieu of the present 45-cent dif- 
ferential effective prior to January 1. 
The new rates were permitted to go into 
effect by the Commission over the pro- 
test of the northern operators. 

In 1927 the Commission prescribed 
rates which gave the northern district 
a differential of 45 cents, after which 
the railroads serving the southern fields | 
sought to reestablish the former differ- 
ential of 25 cents by reducing their 
rates 20 cents. After investigation, the 
Commission ordered cancellation of this 
proposed reduction, whereupon the south- 
ern coal operators obtained an injunction 
restraining enforcement of the Com- 
mission’s order of cancellation. An appeal 
taken by the Commission is now pending | 
in the Supreme Court of the United 
States, 

by 





The 20-cent reduction made the 
Southern carriers was met by the north- 
ern roads, thus establishing the 45-cent 
differential on an even lower level of | 
rates than that required by the Commis- 
sion, During the summer ot 1928, com- 
promise tariffs were filed on the basis 
of a 35-cent differential, to become effec- | 
tive January 1, 1929. 


Expanded Service 


To Cuba Defended 


Addition of Liner Necessary, 
Shipping Board Says. 

The Shipping Board placed the liner 
“President Roosevelt” in the New Fouk- | 
Havana trade “‘to protect, so far as prac- | 
ticable its business from the injury | 
which the tem&gorary presence” on this | 
route of the British Cundard _ liner | 
“Caronia” thr@atened, the Chairman of 
the Board, T. 
Ashley Sparks, 


v¥. O’Connor, informed Sir | 
general agent of the| 


| Cunard Comp4ny in a letter on Decem- | 


ber 31. ] 
The letter was in reply to one re- 


lceived by the,chairman from Sir Ash- | 


ley alleging that the Board was violat- | 
ing the terms of the Shipping Act of | 
1910 by placing a “fighting ship” in 
this trade. 

At the same time it was stated orally 
by E. C. Plummer, vice chairman of the | 
Board, that the Board has not _been| 
officially apprised of the proposed 
entrance in the New York to Havana 
trade of thé Red Star, French 


|cluding the American Civic Association, 
Isaak Walton League of America, and 
the Camp Fire Club of America. 


The brief in opposition to the proposed 
power development at Cumberland Falls 
was submitted on behalf of numerous 
protestants by their counsel, Trabue, 
Doolan, Helm & Helm and John C. 
Doolan, of Louisville, Ky. 

Hearing Has Been Held. 

An application for a license to develop 
the project by the Cumberland Hydro- 
Electric Company has been pending be- 
fore the Commission for about two years 
and was the subject of a recent hearing 
by that body at the Department of the 
Interior in Washington. 

The brief refers to an offer made by 
former Senator Coleman DuPont, of 
Delaware, a native of Kentucky, to pur- 
chase the Cumberland Falls esite as a 
public park, and state that his “only in- 
terest in the matter is a desire to give 
his native State, as a lasting heritage, 
the finest waterfall, except Niagara, east 
of the Rocky Mountains, and the only one 
of any note in the Appalachian region, 
so as to preserve the majesty and beauty 
of the Falls and of the gorges above 
and below the Falls to the end of time 
as Nature made them.” 

“It is inconceivable,” says the brief, 
“that any propaganda or selfish interest 
could control the judgment or influence 
the attitude of officials and quasi-official 
bodies, newspapers and magazines, and 
the various clubs, organizations and 
groups of individuals listed as protes- 
tants in the prefix to this brief.” 

Recommendations Criticized. 

The brief challenges the recommenda- 

tions of the report of the Executive Sec- 


retary of the Commission, O. C. Merrill, 


on the application for a license, which, it 
is stated, ““can not be sustained by the 
test of the facts set forth in his own 
report.” 

“We also challenge,” says the brief, 
“the correctness of various opinions ex- 
pressed in the report as to the power of 
this Commission and its jurisdiction in 


| the premises.” 


The brief also declares that the “ex- 
ploitation of Cumberland by the Insull 
power interests” would result in the de- 
struction of the Falls by diverting from 
97 to 99 1-3 per cent of the normal flow 
of water.” 

“Kentucky’s situation,” the brief states, 


|“is wholly unlike that of States in the 


arid region, where water must be im-. 


| pounded for irrigation as well as power 


purposes, or of States like North Caro- 
lina and countries like Italy, which 
abound in mountain streams but are 
lacking in coal or other fuels, 
Plan Said to Be Unnecessary, 

“Kentucky has but one Mammoth 
Cave. It has but one water-fall. No 
man or set of men would dare attempt 
a power project on Green River which 
would flood and destroy Mammoth Cave. 
No man or set of men should be allowed 
to destroy Cumberland Falls, Kentucky’s 
other unique natural wonder. The crime 


jof destroying Cumberland Falls is ex- 


ceeded only by the business folly of do- 
ing a thing so unnecessary and so un- 
wise.” 

The full text of the conclusions of the 
brief follow: 

“It is passing strange that, in this 
day, the people and the press of Ken+ 
tucky should have to fight for the priv- 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 4.] 


Navy Invites Tenders 


On Royalty Crude Oil 


Bids Asked on Products of Re- 
serves No. 1 and No. 2. 


| Royalty crude oil produced from 
leases in the Naval Petroleum Reserves 
No. 1 at Elk Hills, and No. 2 at Buena 


and Japanese liners in competition with | Vista, California, until February 14, 1631, 
the American Ward Line but it wil \is offered for sale by the Department 





were not free of duty under the provision 
in paragraph 1675 for sand. 

The Department’s ruling was predi- 
cated upon information which constrained 
it to believe that Belgian sand and other 
glass sands were commercially known as 
silica and its conclusion that the mer- 
chandise was dutiable as silica was in 
part derived from information furnished 
| by the Geological Survey, Department of 
the Interior, and the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Department of Commerce, 
Following the publication of the rul- 
|ing protests were filed by importers of 
| Belgium sand contending that this sand 


portect the Américan established line | 


on this route from unfair competition. 

Expressing his individual view, Mr. 
Plummer said that the Board probably 
would not object to the entrance of the 
foreign lines into the Havana trade “if 
they remain in it permanently,” rather 
than merely to “skim the cream of the 
winter tourist trade.” He pointed out 
| that the Cunard liner “Caronia”’ already 
| has entered the trade and that the Board 
jhas assigned the United States liner 
|*Pyesident Roosevelt” to the Ward Lines 
\to meet the competition, 

The Ward Line, engaged in the New 


lof the Navy under sealed bids to be 
opened on January 12. The invitation 
for bids was -made public December 31, 

The Government does not guarantee 
the quantity of oil included in the con- 
tracts, according to the announcement of 
the sale. For October, 1928, the royalty 
crude oil from Reserve No. 1 amounted 
to about 112,000 barrels, and from Re- 
serve No. 2 to 62,811 barrels, it is stated 
in the invitation. 

Bids will be opened at the office of the 
inspector of Naval Petroleum Reserves 
jin California, at Los Angeles. 


| 


is commercially known as sand and not|York-Havana trade, said Mr, Plummer,| The lessees of Reserve No, 1, the in- 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 4.] 
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New Forest District 
Formed Qut of Lands 
~ In Mid-West States 


Area Embraces 1,200,000 
Acres in Minnesota, Wiscon- 


sin and Michigan; Director 
Named to Take Charge. 


Creation 02 the new National Forest 
District, No. 
States of Minnesota, Wisconsin, and 
Michigan, and which already contains ten 
National Forest units with nearly 1,200,- 
000 acres of Government land, has been 
approved. by Secretary of Agriculture, 
W. M. Jardine, it has just been an- 
nounced by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

A program contemplating eventual ac- 
quisition of 2,500,000 acres of additional 
land at an expenditure of more than $6,- 
000,000 of Federal funds, according to 
the announcement, was approved by the 
National Forest Reservation Commission 
in recognitien of need in the Lakes Dis- 
trict for reclamation of large areas 
adapted to timber production but at 
present denuded and unproductive. The 
full text of the announcement follows: 

Area Has Ten Forests. 

The new Lake States District, to be 
known as National Forest District No. 
9, already contains ten national forest 
units with a total of nearly 1,200,000 
acres of government land. In recognition 


of the acute need which exists in this | 


region for the reclamation of large areas 
of land adapted to timber . production 
but at present denuded and unproduc- 
tive, 
Commission has approved a program con- 


ditional two and one-half million acres 
of land in the three States.-The puchase 
program will involve the expenditure of 
more than $6,000,000 of Federal funds. 

The Lake States were formerly in- 
cluded in National Forest District No. 
2, with headquarters at Denver, Colorado. 
The proposed extension of publicly owned 
forest lands, and the possibilities for de- 
velopment of forest resources repre- 
sented by the vast acreage of privately 
owned forest lands in the region, have 
made more direct superivision desirable. 

Tinker Placed in Charge. 

Secretary Jardine announced the ap- 
pointment of Earl W. Tinker as District 
Forester in charge of the new Lake 
States District. He will take up his duties 
January 2, establishing temporary Dis- 
trict headquarters at Madison, Wis. As 
assistant District Forester of District 2, 


9, which embraces the | 


THE UNITED 


— Ro 
Hearings to Be Held on Bill to Authorize 


Lease of Naval Base at Squantum, Mass. 


House Committee to Consider Matter January 14; Cor- 
respondence Exchanged on Insurance Policy. 


— ee 


of August 29, 1916 (39 Stat. 559), which 
stroyer and submarine base at Saquan- | were quoted in the letter of November 
tum, Mass., covering approximately 592 '30, 1928, See the quotation in my letter 
acres of improved land in the city of |of August 8, 1928, from the Pan Ameri- 
Quincy, Mass., known as the “Squan- {can Co. case. (273 U. S, 456, p. 502.) 

tum parcel.” is provided in a bill (H. R. It will be noted that the Secretary of the 
11922) on which the House Committee | Navy states in his letter of November 
on Naval Affairs will hold a hearing |30, 1928, that he reported in leter dated 
January 14, The bill would provide the | March 8, 1928, the fact of the lease to 
jauthority for not exceeding 25 years’ |the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
lease of the property under such terms», tives, and while it does not now seem 
land conditions as may be deemed ad- | necessary for me to report same to the 
| vantageous to the Government, a lease | Congress pursuant to section 312 of the 


Lease of the United States naval de 


STATES DAILY: WEDNESDAY JANUARY 2, 1929 


Coordinated Policy 
Of Employment Urged 


For Federal Agencies 


‘|Uniformity Said to Be 


Needed Among Depart- 
ments in Handling 
Labor Problems. 


[Continued from Page 1] 
tions in the Federal civil service are not 
so nearly satisfactory. 
The Government business is carried on 
by numerous agencies, established and 
guided by many laws, and the methods of 


Pusiisuep Wirnhout Comm 


Shipstead Bill to Limit Injunctive Power 
Of Courts Opposed byChamber of Commerce 


Position Is Outlined in Letter to Chairman of Senate 
Committee on Judiciary. 


The position of the Chamber of Com-|laws against resttaints of interstate 
merce of the United States in opposition!commerce, Both the exemption and the 
to the Shipstead bill (H. R. 1482) to|method through which it would be 
limit the jurisdiction of the Federal | granted are contrary to the declarations 
Courts in connection with injunctions in jas to principle made by our membership. 
labor disputes has been submitted to} The exemption which is now pyro- 
Senator Norris 
Chairman of the Senate Committee on | 
Judiciary in the form of a letter from! g' 
| William Butterworth, President of the|tion Congress has placed upon the an- 
|Chamber. The full text of the letter, 
| eer : | 

The measure which is before you is 


emption which has since 1913 been 


antitrust legislation. 
The limitation is to the effect that 


(Rep.) of Nebraska, , posed is in effect an addition to the ex- | 
granted by Congress, through a limita- | 


nual appropriation for enforcement of | 


/contrary to the propositions for which |no part of the appropriation may be | 


the National Forest Reservation | 


|revocable at the discretion of the Sec- | 
| retary of the Navy in case bf national 
| emergency. 

The hearing grows out of correspond- 
|ence between the Navy and War Depart- 
|ments and the Comptroller General of 
|the United States, J. R. McCarl, regard- 
|ing what the Comptroller says are de- 
|fects in the lease, already executed be- 
{tween the Secretary of the Navy and 
‘the Victory Terminal Corporation, Bos- 
jton, Mass. Included in the correspond- 
ence is a letter from Comptroller McCarl 
‘to the Secretary of the Navy, dated June 
23, last, asking why the matter of se- 
curing a proper insurance policy from 
the Victory Terminal Corporation in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the contract 
was permitted to remain unsettled ap- 
proximately a year since the date of the 
| lease. 


Insurance Against Fire 
|For $500,000 Required 


“The lease provides,’ the Comptroller 
says in this letter, “that the Victory Ter- 
minal Corporation shall keep the leased 
premises insured against fire in a good 
{and responsible fire insurance company 


\“the policies shall be so written as to 
show the ownership and interest of the 
United States with a loss-payable clause 
| attached thereto, making ail loss, if any, 
payable to the Government.” 


“The insurance policy filed by the Vic- | 


tor Terminal Corporation,” the Comp- 
troller says, “is with the Globe Indemnity 
Company, and the reduced - rate clause 


| provides that in the event of loss the in- | 


|surance company shall be liable for no 
|greater proportion thereof than the 
|amount thereby insured bears to 99 per 


'cent of the actual value of the property. | 


In other words, the insurance policy is, 
|as stated in the letter of June 2, 1928, 
| from the Judge Advocate General of the 
Navy, a coinsurance policy, and if, as 
;stated, the Navy Department has ob- 
| jected to such policy, which is clearly not 


Tinker has supervised the land exchange | in accordance with the terms of the lease, 
and acquisition work of the Forest Serv-| it is not understood why the matter has 
ice in the Lake States for the past sev-| been permitted to remain in such an un- 


act of June 10, 1921 “(42 Stat. 24), I 
think the matter of the defects in the 
lease should be brought to the attention 
|of your committee as I feel sure the | 
| Congress will wish observed the statu- 
tory procedure of depositing in the 
Treasury all moneys received on behalf 
of the United States, to the end that 
tthe Congress may be permitted, under its 
authority contained in Article I, section 
9, of the Constitution, to appropriate the 
money for whatever purposes it may 
deem necessary or desirable. 


Facts on Waterfowl 


| Learned by Banding 
| 
| 


Ducks and Geese Are Found | 
To Have Traversed Long 
Distances. 


More than 30,000 ducks and geese were | 


according to a statement made public} 
December 30 by the Bureau of the Bio- | 
logical Survey, Department of Agricul- | 
ture. The full text of the statement fol- | 
lows: | 

Hunters may now add a new thrill to | 
their sport. In any bag of ducks, for | 
example, there may be one or more birds 
banded by the survey or some of its co- | 
operating helpers. These bands are made | 
of aluminum or copper, and each carries a | 
serial number and the legend “Notify | 
Biological. Survey,. Washington, D. C.” | 

In return for this favor the survey will | 
send to the hunter the information on 
file as to where and when the bird was ' 
banded. At the opening of the 1928 sea-| 
son nearly twenty stations were in opera- 





eral years. He is a native of Michigan, | 
and a graduate of the Michigan State | 
College of Forestry. Following a year 
of graduate work at the Yale Forest 
School, he was employed in forestry | 
work by the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
In the United States Forest Service, he | 
has served as Supervisor of two National | 
Forests, as Assistant Chief of the Office 
of Forest Management, and recently as 
Assistant District Forester in charge of 
the Office of Lands in District 2. 


Influenza Epidemic 
Grows in Prevalence 


Michigan and Maryland Re- 
cord Increases in Cases; 
Death Rate Higher. 


Approximately 86,000 new cases of in- 
fluenza in the States of Iowa, Maryland, 
and Michigan are recorded in the week 
ended December 22 in reports from State 
health officers to the Public Health Serv- 
ice. 

Iowa reported 27,000 new cases as an 
estimate; Michigan, 10,690 cases, and 
Maryland 1,048 cases. Last week Iowa 
estimated a total of 85,000 cases; Mary- 
land reported 627 cases, and Michigan 
reported 5,777 cases. 

Deaths from influenza and pneumonia 
in 93 cities for the week ended Decem- 
ber 8 totaled 1,209, the Public Health 
Service announced December 31 in its 
weekly review on the prevalence of com- 
municable diseases. The same cities re- 
ported 709 cases for the same week last 
year. 

The full text of the weekly review fol- 
lows: 

The 99 citi . .eporting cases used in 
the following table are situated in all 
parts*of the country and have an esti- 
mated aggregate population of more 
than 31,440,000. The estimated popula- 
tion of the 93 cities reporting deaths is 
more than 30,750,000. Weeks ended De- 
cember 8, 1928, and December 10, 1927: 

Weeks ended December 8, 1928, and 
December 10, 1927: 

1928 
Cases Reported. 


1927 


Diphtheria: 
44‘States . 
99, cities 

Measles: 

3 States 
99 cities 

Poliomyelitis: 
44 States .. 

Scarlet fever: 
44 States ..: 
99 citics 

Smallpox: 

44 States .. 
99 cities .... 

Typhoid ‘fever: 
44 States 
99 cities 

Deaths Reported. 

Influenza and pneumonia: 

938 cities .... oe 4,200 

Smallpox: 

98 cities .. 


2,330 
988 


2,655 
746 


4 


4 


oe 
de 


166 


3,734 
1,082 
178 


17 


685 
25 


see eereee 


360 
64 
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0 
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Argentina to Foster 


Market for Fruits) 


Commissioner Sent to United 
States to Stimulate Trade. 


Argentina is sending Mis, Zimmelman 
de Tashof to act as special fruit com- 
missioner to the United States, accord- 
ing to an announcement by the Pan 
American Union December 31. 

Argentine grapes were formerly found 
to be infected with Mediterranean fruit 
fly, according to previous statements b 
the Department of Agriculture. . How- 
ever, a representative of the Department 
who made a survey of Argentina was 


unable to find the fly in the three chief gentine products of this nature reaching|ert H. Blake, w 


fruit-growing provinces, and since that 
. oy ‘ 


| policy by the Victory Terminal Corpora-|ton, Oregon, and California, on the Pa- 


satisfactory shape during nearly a year.|tion for banding waterfowl. These sta- | 
“The matter should be promptly ad-| tions extend from Maine and South Caro- | 
justed by the securing of an insurance |lina, on the Atlantic Coast, to Washing- | 


tion in the sum of $500,000 payable to|cific. There are also stations in Canada | 
the Nnited States and with the coinsur- |2nd Alaska. More than 30,000 ducks and 
ance clause omitted. This office should | geese have been banded, and valuable in- 
be advised when such adjustment has | formation as to feeding and flights has 
— ae from reports sent in by 
unters who have killed banded birds. 
| Says Matter Is One, Most of the ducks coming to any par- | 
Of Contract Rights ticular locality are likely to come from | 
In another letter, dated August 8, 1928,| more or less the same region, north or| 
to the Secretary of the Navy, the Comp-|{south, but there are records of many east- 
troller stated that “the lease having |and-west flights. If a hunter were for- 
been executed, the question of securing | tunate enough to kill several banded birds 
insurance in accordance with the terms|in the course of a few seasons, he might | 
thereof is not one involving jurisdiction | well have an enduring trophy of his skill | 
over naval property within the meaning |in the form of reports from the survey 
of the Act of March 29, 1894, but is a}as to the points where these birds were 
question of enforcement of the contract | banded. 
rights of the United States and the} A hunter at Robertson Lake, Tex., 
proper filing of ali the parts of the con- | killed a mallard on November 27, 1926, | 
tract on which the insurance policy is|that had been banded only a month and 
one, in this office as required by law.” | four days before at Leduc, Alberta, and 
The Comptroller in this letter asks|had winged its way across the whole 
| why the lease stipulates that the entire | United States in the meantime. Two mal- 
rental should be used in the upkeep of |Jards banded at Browning, IIl., in the fall 
| the premises apparently in disregard ol |} of 1922 got widely separated. One was| 
e terms of Sections 3617 and 3618, of | killed near Sacramento, Calif., in the win- 
the Revised Statutes, and the Act of|ter of 1923, and the other in Georgia in| 
| August 29, 1916, for deposit of rental|the fall of 1924. There are frequent re- 
oa Treasury as miscellaneous ports of wild fowl banded in Canada and 
| rec s. shot on the Gulf Coast, and vice versa. | 
_On November 30 the Secretary of the Any hunter might bag in a few years| 
| Navy advised the Comptroller, in reply, | not only the birds, but their records as| 
j that the execution of the lease was in well, and in addition would have the sat- | 
isfaction of helping the Biological Sur- | 
vey, which is active in promoting sports- 


manship by preserving the flocks of wild 
fowl, 


Havana Ship Service 
Protected by Liner 


| been made.” 





compliance with the law, that the Secre- 
{tary of the Navy has a wide latitude 
with regard to administration of inactive 
| naval properties, and that “it is the be- 
| lief of the Navy Department that the 
lease of the Squantum plant to the Vic- 
;tory Terminal Corporation is legal.” 

| The following is the full text of the 
| final letter in the correspondence, that 
|from the Comptroller General of the 
| Teoma y J. R. McCarl, to Fred A. Brit- 
| ten, chairman, Committee on Naval Af- , 

| fairs, House of Representatives, Decem- Action 
| ber 18, 1928: 

| Information Given 


'To Naval Committee 


Necessary, Shipping 
Board Informs Cunard Line. 


[Continued from Page. 1.] 

has only recently become a paying prop- 

This office has beiore it a lease dated |osition. He declared that it was signifi- 
August 2, 1927, between the Secretary |cant that the New York-Havana route 
jof the Navy and the Victory Terminal}had been “ignored” by foreign shipping 
| Corporation, Boston, Mass., for the use |lines until the Ward Line demonstrated 
jand occupancy of approximately 5%2)/the financial possibilities of the winter 
}acres of land known as the “Squantum | tourist trade. 
}parcel” of the United States destroyer The full text of Chairman O'’Connor’s 
| and--submarine base, Squantum, Mass.,| letter follows: 
and the Secretary of the Navy has in- Your letter of December 27, in which 


- 


1,203 | vited my attention to H.R. 11922 and to| you say I “admitted” that the President | P™ES® 


thearings on May 16,°1928, where your | Roosevelt was being put into our New 
| Committee was informed with respect to| York-Havana service as a “fighting 
lthe existence of the lease’in question. ship” has been received. 
| I inclose herewith for the information| When you called me on the telephone, 
of the Committee, copies of my letters|you termed the Roosevelt a “fighting 
jof June 23, August 8, .afid October 4,|ship” and I replied, “Call it that, if you 
| 1928, to the Secretary of fhe Navy, and|want to.” You used the phrase, “fight- 
| photostatic copy of his reébly dated No-|ing ship,” not I. 
| vember 30, 1928, thereto. [The insurance} The purpose of the Board in providing 
| policy referred to in my letter of June| this ship was clearly stated to you in the 
| 23, 1928, was subsequently obtained and /| fifth paragraph of its letter of Novem- 
forwarded to this office for filing with} ber 22, 1928, which said: 
the lease, “* * * it will, however, be the privilege 
The argument in the letter of Novem-|of this Board to have American vessels 
ber 30, 1928, that the rental may be used | at all times available for the transporta- 


j 
1 


| establishments, 


without further legislative authority is 
| precluded by the express terms of sec- 
tion 3617, Revised Statutes, and the act 


time, Argentine grapes, have been ad- 
mitted to this country, 

The announcement by the Pan Ameri- 
can Union follows in full text: 

Mrs. Zimmelman de Tashof, of Buenos 
Aires, is scheduled to arrive in the United 
States at an early date, and her mission 
is to create a demand in this country for 
Argentine fruit. This demand, Mrs, 
Tashof believes, can be stimulated by a 
series of lectures which she proposes to 
deliver in leading cities, 

When tons of Argentine fruit are ready 
for market the family in the United 
States is thinking of cold weather, and 
porsibly of rains and snows, 





tion of American commerce with Cuba, 
should private American tonnage be- 
come insufficient from any cause what- 
soever.” 

Our letter closed with the words: 

“In view of the conditions which this 
proposed action of your company wili 
create, it is the hope of this Board that 
you will give this important matter fur- 
ther careful consideration.” 

But you proceeded to create those very 
conditions which the Board hoped you 
would avoid. This made it necessary 
for the Board, mandated by law to pro- 
jtect American shipping, to furnish the 
New York & Cuba Mail Line with such a 
iship as it required to protect, so far as 
| practicable its business from the injury 
which the temporary presence on this 


dealing with employment problems in the 
several agencies are not coordinated. 
|There should be a comprehensive em- 
ployment policy based upon principles 
which may be carried out with reason- 
able uniformity in all departments and 
establishments. Until this is done tax- 
payers will not receive the maximum 
return in service for that share of taxes 
represented by the civilian pay roll. 
Uniformity Advocated. 


It is not proposed that a definite rule 
can be prescribed for every administra- 
tive officer in regard to every relation 
he may have with the employes under 
his supervision. No single agency can 
successfully impose upon all administra- 
tive officers fixed rules to govern them 
in all their dealings with employes. It is 
possible, however, to ascertain and apply 
the best methods in a number of the 
principal activities commonly involved in 
employment problems. The major items 
upon which there should be uniformity 
of treatment throughout the Federal 
service are: 

(1) Occupational descriptions and des- 
ignations, including qualification require- 


templating eventual acquisition of an ad- |or companies,” approved by the Govern- banded by waterfowl banding stations in| ments, with equal pay scales for the 


|ment, for a total of $500,000, and that| Alaska, Canada, and the United States,;same work. These are embraced in the 


erm “Classification.” 


(2) Assignment to duties and train-| 


ing on the job. 

(8) Increases of pay without change 
of assignment. 

(4) Promotion to higher responsibili- 
ties, both in the establishments to which 
orginally appointed and by transfer to 
other establishments. 

(5) Reductions in pay or duties, and 
dismissals. 

(6) Reinstatements 
ments. 

(7) _Leaves of absence, sanitation, 
safety, and other working conditions. 

General Policies Urged. 

Control over selections, promotions, 
demotions, discharges, or other rewards 
or punishments, or working conditions 
generally, should not be surrendered by 
the head of a department or establish- 


and _ reemploy- 


{ment responsible for results, but general 


policies should be adopted for the han- 
dling of personnel, and the establish- | 
ment of these policies should be cen- | 
tralized in order to* bring about uni- | 
formity. i 

The civil service law permits a co- | 
ordinated employment policy under Ex- | 
ecutive order, The organic act needs 
no change. It is very wisely a mere 
outline of its purposes. Rules pro- 
mulgated thereunder may be changed by 
the President from time to time to meet 
changing conditions. If the law were 


specific, Congressional action would be | 


necessary before a change could be made. 
Administrative Offices. 
Another great need in the Federal civil 
service is for the classification under 
the civil service law of the higher ad- 
ministrative offices below those which 
may be described as policy-forming. 
The President, of course, has the right 


to select for members of his Cabinet | 


men who are in every way in sympathy 
with his own policies. Possibly a few 


officers require men with training and | 


experience not obtainable in Government 
However, it is main- 
tained that the Federal civil 
would be improved from the top to the 


bottom if the promotion of worthy sub- | 


ordinates to the higher administrative 
officers were the rule rather than the 
exception. 


Revision of Postal 
Regulations Urged 


Changes in Privileges of Pan 
American Nations Favored. 


Extension of free mailing privileges 
to correspondence of the Diplomatic 
Corps and consuls of Pan American coun- 
\tries and transportation of advertising 
|matter by postal services free of customs 
duties were recommended in the annual 
|report of the Postmaser General, Harry 
S. New. 


| islation follows: 
| 
American Postal Congress to the effect 
|that since advertising matter tends to 
increase the knowledge of the peoples it 
{should be transported in the postal serv- 


ice in all countries free of customs duties 
| or requirements which tend to limit its | 
The delegates of this country | 


| purpose, 
to the congress undertook. to urge the 
ntation of this matter for appro- 
priate consideration. Accordingly the 
Postmaster General addressed a commu- 
nication to the Speaker of the House 
(Document No. 97) calling attention to 
the terms of the resolution and recom- 
{mending that the remission of the duty 
on advertising matter be authorized from 
such countries as reciprocally provide 


for freedom of duty on advertising mat- , 


ter from the United States. 

It is again recommended that appro- 
| priate action by Congress be-taken. 
| The Pan American Principal Conven- 
tion of Mexico contains a provision for 
| acceptance for mailing free of postage of 
the correspondence of members of the 


| Diplomatic Corps of the signatory coun- | 


|tries and the consuls thereof, such ar- 
rangement to be reciprocal and apply to 
the official correspondence which they di- 
rect to their respective countries, for 
that which they exchange among them- 
selves and for that which they direct to 
the government of the country in which 
they are accredited, 

Most of the Pan American countries 
have put this provision into effect, and it 
is now in operation in this country with 
respect. to correspondence which the 
members of the Diplomatic Corps and 
consuls address to their own countries 


or other countries of the Union, this be- | 


ing permissible under the statutes au- 
thorizing the Postmaster General to\en- 
ter into agreements for conventions with 


Summer | New York-Havana route of one of your] foreign countries with resepet to the éx- 


ruits and vegetables are out of season. | trans-Atlantic liners, taken out of your| change of correspondence and other mat- 
Just about this time the cargoes of Ar-|established north Atlantic service for the! ter through the international mails. 


gentine fruit are reaching the port of 


New York in refrigerated ships. In 


| purpose, threatened. 


P. S. May I inquire why the letter 


However, under existing law the free 
juse of domestic mails of this country is 


1928—-a single year—the tonage of Ar-| given to the. press was credited to Rob-| permissible only when specifically pre- 


‘our shores has about double 


ee ee 


hile the letter which I 
jreceived was signed by you? 


scribed by statute, There is no provit- 
sion of law under which theofficial ma’l 


\ 


service | 


The full text of the section of | 
the report dealing with the proposed leg- | 


A resolution was passed by the Pan) 


|our organization stands, in that the bill 
|/has as its essential purpose a_ special 
|exemption for employes and their asso- 
| ciations from the operation of the laws 
of the United States, particularly the 


Lin 


‘Linoleum Industry 


| 


| Is Said to Be Growing 


‘Survey Shows New Uses for 
Products Are Creating 
Larger Demand. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

| jute burlap foundation a composition of 
| oxidized linseed oil, certain fossilized 
| gums, rosin, ground cork, and some form 
of filler, such as wood flour, together 
| with color pigments. Manufacture in the 
| United States began in 1873 and has 
|since grown to large proportions. 

| Linoleum Used in Living Rooms. 

| Linoleum finds its main use as a floor 
| covering in public buildings and offices; 
in homes it is no longer confined to 
| kitchens and pantries but is in growing 
| demand for living rooms and bedrooms, 
| both as a foundation for other floor cov- 
erings and in the form of rugs. 
Corticine is a form of linoleum which 
| contains rubber. Cork carpet is made in 
| the same manner as linoleum, but con- 
j tains a larger proportion of cork and 
this cork is of relatively large granules. 
| Cork carpet is consequently more resili- 
}ent and possesses greater sound-deaden- 
| ing properties than linoleum. 

| The manufacture of linoleum and of 
cork carpet requires the use of massive 
| machinery and large buildings, and the 
| capital investment is large in relation to 
the value of products. The domestic 
market is supplied by domestic manufac- 
, imports being relatively small. 

Felt-base floor covering is made of a 
rag felt impregnated with asphaltum 
and then coated with paint; the top sur- 
face is ornamented with printed designs. 
This type of floor coverings was invented 
in the United States about 1912 and has 
proved so popular that it has almost 
entirely superseded floor oilcloth made 
on a jute burlap foundation. 

Production Confined to America. 

The production of the felt-base floor 
covering appears to be confined to the 
United States; no imports are recorded; 
exports are considerably greater, in both 
quantity and value, than exports of 
linoleum. The domestic demand for felt- 
base floor covering, which is relatively 
cheap as compared with linoleum, ap- 
pears to be increasing steadily. 

Rubber tile, another type of resilient 
floor covering, is of minor importance as 
compared with linoleum or felt-base floor 
covering. Firms making automobile 
tires and other rubber products make 
rubber tile as a side line. Production in 
1925 amounted to 11,959,542 square feet, 
valued at $6,123,362. Expansion in de- 
mand since its invention in the United 
States in 1912 has been hampered by its 
high price as compared with other types 
of resilient floor covering. Imports and 
exports are not separately recorded and 
are apparently negligible. 

Reports of the Bureau of the Census 
from 1904 to 1925 show not only the 
size of the domestic lixoleum industry 
but also the extinction of the domestic | 
floor oilcloth industry and its replace- | 
ment by a much larger industry in the | 
manufacture of felt-base floor covering. | 

Imports of felt-base floor covering and | 
of rubber tile are not recorded, but are | 
assumed to be negligible. The follow- | 
ing table affords a comparison of the 
average annual imports of linoleum and 
of floor oilcloth under the acts of 1909, 
1913, and 1922: 

Sq. Yds. 


| urers 





| Zon veesce B,Q82,206 
Floor 
Oilcloth, 

| ee 
1913 

CID RS sca une 

|  *Average annual imports for period from 
September 22, 1922, to December 31, 1927, 
for which data are available, 


Value, 
836,864 $865,059 


216,031 


241,746 
79,859 
23,566 


47,746 

19,538 
9,165 

' 


Imports of both linoleum and floor oil- | 


|cloth originate principally in the United 
Kingdom; smaller amounts come from 
Germany and Holland. 

Domestic: exports in 1922 and 
sequent years have been recorded as 
follows: 

Linoleum. Value. 
$406,157 

H82,482 


1927 5 Rei 1,092,749 
*Felt-base and oil- 
cloth floor coverings. 

1922 


1923 


1,477,641 
5,507,335 
. 3,678,417 
4,159,475 
2,898,355 
3,480,240 


2,047,769 


*Exports so listed were'almost entirely , 


felt-base floor coverings. 


buted. These of felt-base coverings 
usually find their best markets in the 
United Kingdom, Australia, Brazil, 
| British South Africa, and' France; those 
|of linoleum, relatively less important, in 
| Australia, the United Kingdom, France, 
| and Mexico, 


|of members of the Diplomatie Corps and 
consular representatives of foreign coun- 
tries stationed in this country may be 
transmitted in our domestic mails free 
of postage. 

Since, as stated, most of the other 
countries signatory to the Pan Ameri- 
ean convention have put into effect the 
| provision referred to, this department 
should be authorized to put the provision 
into effect in this country. 

The enactment of the bill S. 3800, 
which passed the Senate, or the bill H. 
R. 12415, which is pending im the House, 
both of which embody the recommenda- 
ition of the Postmaster General, would 
meet the necessity. 
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{used for proceedings against any or- 
ganization for any agreement, provided 


the purpose of the agreement is to in- | 
crease wages, shorten hours, or better | 
This limitation was | 
‘first brought forward soon after the | 


conditions of labor. 


| United States Chamber was formed. 


; The Chamber’s membership immediately | 
position | 


and overwhelmingly took a 
tion intended to operate in favor of any 
class. 
appeared each year, the Chamber has 
continued earnestly in opposition to the 
principle which it embodies, not so much 
as contrary to the interest of business 


of business men violative of sound pub- 
lic policy as to equality before the law 
of all citizens and all their associations. 

On the other hand, the organizations 
in the Chamber’s membership have 
united 
antitrust legislation. From the point 
of view of the Chamber, therefore, it 


| 


department of the Government is of the 
opinion that any feature of the sub- 
stantive legislation as to interstate com- 
merce has effects other than those which 
were intended, or effects which, while 
originally intended, are now considered 
to be contrary to the public interest, it 
would seem appropriate to consider 
amendments to the substantive legisla- 
tion. Such a course would offer oppor- 
tunity for clear presentation of the 
issues, 

The form of bill which is before you 
does not appear to present the issues 
clearly. Indeed, this bill would seem 
to have results which are not generally 
understood. For example, it would seem 
to affect the Railway Labor Act of 
1926,—a piece of legislation which we 
have understood was advocated by very 
important associations of employes that 
are directly concerned, and who do not 
seem to have been heard by you. 

By way of illustrating apparent ef- 
fects of the bill in other directions, I 
might observe that the bill apparently 
would permit an association of machin- 
ists in a city where machinists generally 
belong to a union to prevent a manufac- 
turer of printing presses situated in an- 
other State and extercising his undoubted 
right not to operate a closed union shop 
from selling his printing presses in 
their city, although the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court in 1921 
was that such a manufacturer was en- 
titled to have opportunity to place his 
presses in such city. By the use of the 
word “patrolling,” the bill would sanc- 
tien picketing contrary té the decision 
of the Supreme Court in 1921 that the 
word “picketing” indicated a militant 
purpose, inconsistent with peaceful per- 
suasion. 

In the event it should be argued by 
supporters of the bill that the Depart- 
ment of Justice could still proceed, upon 
behalf of the government, to prevent the 
machinists in a city of one State from 
closing the markets of the city to a man- 
| ufacturer situated in a distant State, the 
| bill before you presumably being drafted 
|only to prevent individuals from having 
the benefit of the protection of injunc- 
|tive process upon their own petition, it 
is pointed out that the limitation which 





for 15 years has been placed by Con- 
|gress each year on the appropriation for 
|use of the Department of Justice would 
|/seem to hinder materially any effective 
action on the part of the Department 


against the principle of such a limita- | 


Although the limitation has re- | 


enterprise as much as in the judgment | 


in urging a reconsideration of ; 


|may be submitted that if the legislative | 


jhas already been mentioned and which } 
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Last Week in May Set 
Aside for America at 
Seville Exposition 


United States’ Exhibits to 
Include Every Phase . 
Of Government 
Activity. 


The*Spanish Government, it was an- 
nounced December 31 by the Commission 
of the United States for the Interna- 
tional Exposition at Seville, has formally 
acknowledged American participation in 
the exposition by setting aside the last 
week in May, 1929, to the United States. 

The full text of the Commission’s 
| statement follows: 

This week will be featured by the 
presence of the U. S. Army Band which 
has specialized in Latin American music 
; and which will include in its concerts airs 
of every participating nation. 

To this information, just received ‘rom 
| Spain, was added a complete list of dates 
set apart for the observance of special 
ceremonies in connection with the par- 
| ticipation of each of the countries tak- 
|ing part. These include Argentina, May 
1-7; Mexico, May 8-15; United States, 
May 25-31; Colombia, June 2-9; Portu- 
gal, June 10-17; Uruguay, June 17-24; 
Dominican Republic, June 24-30; Cuba, 
July 1-7; Bolivia, August 1-7; Brazil, 
| September 2-8; San Salvador, Septem- 
ber 9-15; Ecuador, October 3-9; Peru, 
| October 10-16; Chile, October 17-24; 
Venezuela, October 24-31; and Panama, 
November 3-10. 

Will Open March 15. 

The Seville Exposition, which will of- 
ficially open on March 15 next, is planned 
;as a monument to Spain’s new position 
|as a world power in commerce and for- 
'eign trade. The significance of partici- 
pation by the republics of North and 
| South America is that these nations 
represent the original celonies of the 
| Sapnish Main, now meeting for the first 
, time on the soil of the mother country. 

The United States exhibits, arranged 
through the cooperation of 23 of its gov- 
{ernment bureaus and independent estab- 
| lishments with the Commission of the 
| United States to the Exposition, will em- 
| brace virtually every phrase of govern- 

mental activity. Industry, the arts, 
| agriculture, commerce, aeronautics and 
| home-making are included in these ex- 
| hibits, made possible through a Con- 
|gressional appropriation of $700,000. 
| Thomas E. Campbell, former Governor 
'of Arizona, is Commissioner General 
under appointment of Presidetn Coolidge. 


All China Is Now Unified 
Secretary Kellogg Believes 





The raising of the Chinese nationalist 
flag by Manchuria, which hitherto had 
maintained a separate government, indi- 
cates the unification of all China, accord- 
ing to an oral statement by the Secretary 
of State, Frank B. Kellogg, Decembef 31. 


Secretary Kellogg said he looked upon 
the action with great satisfaction. He 
said he did not know when the tariff 
treaty between the United States and 
China would be ratified; but ‘he doesnot 
know of any opposition to the treaty in 
the Senate. 





power. Indeed, the bill would under- 
take to deprive federal courts of sev- 
eral portions of the judicial power, in- 
cluding: 

“Power to issue an injunction to pre- 
vent continued violation of the federal 
antitrust statutes by an organization 
of wage earners, even though the vio- 
lation of the law causes irreparable 
damage; 

“Power to grant any relief, at law or 
in equity, with respect to contracts 
which may be lawful according to the 
laws of the States applicable to them 
and which are properly before the fed- 
eral: courts.” 

The organizations in our membership 
have committed the Chamber to the 


of Justice. 

For another reason, which.seems fun- 
damental in nature, the Chamber by ex- 
pression of its membership is opposed 
to the method used in the bill. The 
purposes of the bill, it is proposed, are 
to be attained by depriving federal 
courts of a portion of their judicial 
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t 


j}be no attempt by 
through 


proposition that there should be no at- 
tempt to decrease the power or diminish 
the jurisdiction of the federal courts. It 


s submitted, likewise, that there should 
indirection with 


he purview of the States. 





Congress to deal 
( contracts 
which substantively are wholly within 


Duty. 


537,871 


716,678 


$625,018 


Domestic exports are widely distri- | 
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Steamboat Inspection 
By Officers of Navy 
Urged by Mr. 


Transfer of Service from De- 
partment of Commerce 
Sought to Increase 
Efficiency. 


Transfer of the Steamboat Inspection 
Service from the Department of Com- 
merce to the Department of the Navy 
to guard against repetition of the 
“Vestris” disaster, is proposed by Rep- 
resentate Bloom (Dem.), of New York 
City, in a statement just issued, which 
follows in full text: 

The United States cannot truthfully 
disavow a share in the responsibility 
for the recent loss of the steamship 
“Vestris,” even though the liner was a 
oor rae vessel under a foreign 

ag. . 

She sailed, regardless of her national- 
ity, from the port of New York. It was 
by our own port authorities that she 
was granted the clearance which per- 
mitted her to put to sea. That the 
“Vestris” was in no condition to justify 
this authorization, her subsequent fate 
and the ensuing inquiry amply proved. 


Safety Is Object of Service. 


The whole purpose of our Federal 
Steamboat Inspection Service is to pre- 
vent the unnecessary jeopardizing of the 
lives of passengers and sailors, and the 
risking of property, through the au- 
thorization of their departure from our 
ports in craft either. unfit in themselves 
or inadequately manned, 
equipped to meet all reasonably-to-be- 
expected dangers of the sea. 

Obviously the “Vestris” did not come 
up to these requirements. It was for 
the New York inspection service to have 
discovered her defects. The inspectors’ 
failure to find them, or to call attention 
to them, if they did, points only too con- 
clusively at something fundamentally 
wrong with the service. The most 


charitable explanation is that of incom- | 


petency on the inspectors’ part. 

To guard against it in future the most 
obvious precaution is to adopt a method 
of organizing the service so as to 
guarantee a personnel thoroughly trained 
for its duties and with the _ high- 
est possible sense of responsibility. 
There is just one quarter in which to 
look for this type of personnel, and that 
is in the United States Navy. 

Favors Naval Supervision. 

Steamship inspection is not, in the na- 
ture of things, a function ideally suited to 
the Commerce Department, under whose 
jurisdiction the service is placed by the 
present law. 


ucation are all of the sea. 
merce department’s are not, naturally. 


Moreover, a civilian inspector is by. no | 


means necessarily trained for his work 
in all its details. He may be, for exam- 
zle, a very good shipmaster, but it does 


i vled extend 7 ; 
05 tonew sat Bis Enowienge Sxtenes | the Department of Agriculture, which is 


4» the last rivet in a ship’s hull, as the 
Annapolis graduate’s does. 

Briefly, no guarantee of efficiency goes 
with any civilian to equal a Navy man’s. 
Besides, a-civilian’s stake in his job is 
not a naval officer’s. The latter is an- 
swerable to his superiors for even his 
smallest errors of judgment. Gross dere- 
lictions on his part may ruin his career. 
No explanation “goes” in the Navy, as in 
civil life is frequently the case. 

The worst mistake by a civilian can 
be punished only by his dismissal. A 
Navy man’s professional credit and honor 
are involved. No civil investigation has 
the gravity of a naval court of inquiry. 

Transfer of the Steamboat Inspection 
Service from the Commerce Department 
to a duly organized naval bureau, in my 
opiniagn would be the best possible as- 
surance against repetition of such dis- 
asters as cost more than 100 lives 
through the loss of the “Vestris.” 


Regulation of Cargoes Urged. 

Incidentally, it appears plain that the 
law should give the inspectors a potent 
voice in the important matter of the 
stowage of cargo. 

Though the “Vestris’” final sinking 
clearly was due to weakness in the ves- 
sel herself, the ablest expert opinion is 
that a cargo-shifting resulting from 
faulty stowage originally was to blame 
for the accentuation of the craft’s in- 
herent defects. With stowage the in- 
spectors are powerless to interfere. 

This responsibility rests solely—in 
theory—upon the ship’s captain, and, 
through him, upon his first officer, who 
usually directs the work in person. 

However, the complaint is freely made 
that insistence upon proper care in the 
placing of cargo, causing loss of time 
or expense in handling, is likely to in- 
jure the standings of the captain and 
his chief officer so seriously with their 
employers as to militate against due 
strictness on their part. 

The vesting of supervisory power in 
the inspectors would eliminate this dan- 
ger. 


Plan for Conciliation 


Accepted by Bolivia 


Conference to Be Informed Re- 
garding Modifications Desired. 


Bolivia has accepted “with slight 
modifications” the conciliation plan pro- 
posed by the Pan American Arbitration 
Conference, according to a note re- 
ceived from La Paz by the Bolivian Min- 
ister, Diez de Medina, on December 31. 
The Paraguyan acceptance had been re- 
ceived previously. 

Senor Medina stated orally that he 
expected a more detailed explanation 
from his government regarding the 
modifications desired, which he will com- 
municate immediately to the Special 
Committee of the Pan American Con- 
ference. The Secretary of State, Frank 
B. Kellogg, said the Bolivian reply 
would be communicated to the Special 
Committee on Paraguayan-Bolivian Con- 
ciliation. 

Secretary Kellogg stated that he did 
not know who would replace Dr. Victor 
Maurtuna of Peru as chairman of the 
Committee. Dr. Maurtua is suffering 
with pneumonia. 

~The final draft of the arbitration 
treaty was completed on December 29 
and was submitted to the subcommittee 
on arbitration on December 31, accord- 
ing to information obtained at the Pan 
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Federal Forecast of Lower Cotton Prices 


Injured Growers, States Mr. Rankin nests 


Bloom| Member of House Replies to Minority Report of Senator 


Capper on Investigation by Senate. 


Representative Rankin (Dem.), of Tu- 
pelo, Miss., in a written reply December 


31 to a recently published report df Sen-| 


ator Capper (Rep.), of Kansas, on the 
Senate’s cotton investigation, said the 
Department of Agriculture’s “price de- 
cline prediction” of September 15, 1927, 
wrecked the cotton market, destroyed 
public confidence, and brought depression 
to cotton growers. unparalleled since the 
World War. The full text of Senator 
Capper’s report was published in the 
issue of December 26. 

Mr. Rankin was one of two members 
of the House invited to sit in and exam- 
ine witnesses with the members of the 
Senate committee in the cotton investi- 
gation of last spring. Excerpts from his 
statement follow: 


Says Senator Capper 


Constitutes “Minority” 

“Be it remembered that of the five Sen- 
ators and two House members who con- 
ducted this investigation, Senator Cap- 
per, so far as his report is concerned, 
constitutes the ‘minority.’ For he is 
the only one connected with this inves- 
tigation who approves it. Senator Fra- 
zier not only refused to sign the Capper 
‘minority’ report, but stated that he did 
not agree with it, and said that if he had 
been present when the majority report 
was filed he would have joined in it. 


“Senator Capper first states that the | 


charge that quantities of untenderable 


cotton certified by the Department of Ag- | 


riculture had been held in New York 
City for the purpose of depressing the 
price of cotton is not true. How strange 
that a United States Senator from an 
agricultural State should come out in a 
solemn ‘minotity’ report nine months 
after the hearings have closed and deny 
what was so conclusively proved! This 
cotton was clearly shown to be unten- 
derable, and when it was moved out the 
exchange began to function normally 
again and resumed its parity with other 
cotton markets of the country. 

“I have before me a communication 


| from a leading cotton merchant in which | 
he says: “You will note that since the big | 
stock of poor staple cotton was shipped | 
out of here (New York) last June there | 


has been no manipulation in the market 
here whatever. ° There has been no dis- 
tortion between months, and the ship- 
ping parities between New York and New 
Orleans are exactly what they should be.’ 


|Says Charge Was Proved 


And Evil Corrected 


“We not only proved the charge to 
which the Senator refers, relative to the 
steck of inferior cotton in New York, 
but corrected the evil. Yet, after it has 
been corrected for eight or nine months 
and the whole cotton trade has becn ,re- 
joicing at our success, the Senator from 
comes out with his belated 


laying the predicate for his defense of 


still continuing its course of misconduct. 
“The Senator then proceeds to defend 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


over of American cotton in 1927. The 
testimony at the hearings showed that 
the actual carryover at the time this 
statement was given out was 6,952,000 
bales. The Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics ave it at 7,818,000 bales, or 
a difference of 866,000 Leles. 

“It was shown by the testimony that 
this Bureau received their figures from 
the International Cotton Federation, a 
foreign cotton spinners organization with 
headquarters in Manchester, England, 
which represent foreign spinners and not 
American producers. Yet, the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics admitted that 
they had taken the figures of this private 
concern representing private foreign in- 
terests and interested in depressing the 
price of American cotton, and published 
them with official sanction, adding this 
866,000 bales of fictitious cotton to the 
supply, thereby depressing the price, de- 
moralizing the market, and destroying 
the prosperity of the American farmers 


whose interests the Department of Agri- | 
culture is supposed to guard and protect. | 


Says Prediction 


Demoralized Market 
“Senator Capper concludes his ‘mi- 
nority’ report by defending the Bureau 


of Agricultural Economics for its price | 


decline prediction of September 15, 1927, 
when it issued a statement to the effect 


that the price of cotton would likely | age P 
\Seeretary Davis Says Capital | 


decline. This prediction came like a clap 
of thunder from a clear sky when cotton 
was selling at 23 or 24 cents a pound. It 
demoralized the market and drove the 
price of cotton down 7 or 8 cents a pound 
—thereby costing the American farmers 


Cammercial. Credit | 
Declared to Be Ample 


Money Situation Extraordinary, 
Says Secretary of Commerce. 


The year 1928, with regard to credit 
conditions, was described as “extraordi- 
nary” by the Secretary of Commerce, 
William F. Whiting, in a statement made 
public December 31. The year, he said, 
witnessed a reversal of the easy-money 


situation which had prevailed for several | 


years. 

The full text of Mr. Whiting’s state- 
ment on credit conditions follows: 

Some of the most important economic 
forces which dominate the business situ- 
ation as we enter the New Year are 
credit conditions, the degree of accumu- 
lation of merchandise stocks and of spec- 
ulation in them, the size of the crops and 
of our current industrial output, the rate 
of wages and volume of employment, and 
the prospects of foreign trade, 

With respect to credit conditions 1928 
has been an extraordinary year. The out- 
flow of gold which began in the autumn 
of 1927 continued during the first half 
of 1928 and caused a reversal in the easy- 
money situation that had prevailed for 
several years. Public attention has been 
fixed on the rise in the rates on stock 
exchange 90-day time loans from 4% per 
cent jn January to 7% per cent in the 
early autumn and the even greater rise 
in call-money rates. 

It is well, however, to note that bank 
credit for commercial purposes has been 
in ample supply at rates ranging from 
less than % per cent higher in Southern 
and Western cities to slightly over 1 per 


American Union. The Conference is now} cent in New York City, while open-mar- 
awaiting approval by one or two Latin| ket rates for commercial paper have in- 
American nations of the conciliation! creased by only 1% per cent during the 


treaty. 


year. 


' millions of dollars and driving many of 
|the small cotton merchants into bank- 
|ruptey. It was one of the most inex- 
cusable and indefensible mistreatments 
| of the American farmers by an agency of 
their Government that has ever occurred 
in this country. 

| “But Senator Capper attempts to lead 
ithe unsuspecting public to believe that 
| this prediction did not have anything to 
do with the break in the cotton market. 
| Every one who testified before the Com- | 
| mittee, excepting representatives of the 
| Department, stated that it did. 

| “Ww, L. Clayton of the firm of Ander- | 
json Clayton & Company himself stated | 
before the Committee that, in his opinion, 
| this price decline prediction precipitated 
‘the break in the market, which played 


‘the cotton trade for the remainder of 


Labor Outlook Good, 


Director of 
Employment Service 


‘Scarcity of Jobs in 1929) 


Only for Unskilled Work- 
ers and “White Collar” 
Class, He Predicts. 


That business througnout the United 
States will be “good” in 1929 was pre- 
dicted by the Director General of the 


|Employment Service, Francis I. Jones, 


in a survey of the business and in- 
dustrial situation, made public January 


| 1 by the Department of Labor. 


It is apparent, in view of such pros- 
pects, he says, that labor on the whole 


| will be well employed, although there 


will be some unemployment, particularly 


and manual and unskilled laborers. 





| that year, Another leading cotton mer- 
chant described this price decline predic- 


public confidence in an otherwise stable 
and steadily advancing market that he 
was compelled to take his losses and get 
out of the market. 

“The entire record is teeming with 
testimony to the effect that this price 
decline prediction wrecked the cotton 
market, destroyed public confidence, and 
| brought more depression and disaster to 
|the cotton growers than any other one 
thing that has happed since the close of 
|the World War.” 


Nations to Diseuss 
Short Waves Division 


' 


Delegates of Four Countries 
Will Meet in Ottawa 
This Month. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


summated at a conference in Ottawa 
| during November. Canada, however, re- 
quested that it be granted 50 per cent 
of the channels and informed the De- 
partment of State that it would not ne- 
|gotiate until the principle of 50-50 di- 





|Canada was agreed to. An agreement 


| subsequently was made, however, it was | 
| added, under which the conference will | 


be held. 

Since this agreement, the Federal 
Radio Commission has allocated 70 of 
| the 639 channels in the short wave 
| band between 1,500 and 6,000 kilocycles, 
|foy commercial use on an_ unshared 
|basis by the United States. Forty of 


jthese were assigned to the Universal | 


| Wireless Communications Company of 
| Buffalo, a new concern, for the purpose 
|of establishing a radio point-to-point 
|communications network linking 110 
| cities, and accepting message business on 
|a public service basis. 
| The Commission assigned 20 short 
wave channels to the American News 
| Traffic Corporation, and its associated 


| of the Department of Agriculture for| pews gathering organizations for the 
its inflated estimate of the world carry- | 


distribution of news dispatches on a pub- 
lice service basis. These channels will 
be used in connection with the 20 trans- 
oceanic channels allocated the press or- 
ganization recently. 

| Without designating the specific chan- 
|nels assigned to the successful appli- 
| cants, of which there were 848, the Com- 
| mission announced that 95 of the 639 
|channels were set aside from Govern- 
ment use, and that of the remaining 456 
| channels 308 were allocated to fixed sta- 
tions and 148 to mobile services. 
/remaining 88 channels are those that 
| will be the subject of discussion at the 
| forthcoming conference, it was explained. 
| At the Department of State it was 
| said that the reason for requesting post- 
ponement of the Canadian conference 
/until January 21 was because on Janu- 
| ary 8 the House Committee on Merchant 
| Marine and Fisheries begins hearings on 
'the White Bill (H. R. 15430), to extend 
| the life of the Radio Commission for a 
|year after March 15, 1929. Members 
of the Commission are called to testify 
before the Committee and for that rea- 
son will be unable to attend the Ottawa 
| sessions on January 9, it was explained. 


| Prosperity Ascribed 


And Labor Are in Harmony. 


Nothing has contributed more to the 
era of sound industrial and business 
{conditions which the United States 
now experiencing than the good will and 
understanding between employers and 
employes, the Secretary of Labor, James 
J. Davis, said in a New Year statement 
made public December 31. The full text 
of the statement follows: 


pleasing features, which I am confident 
has firmly impressed itself on American 


understandnig which now exists gener- 
ally between employers and employes. 
In the present era of full production and 
good business, nothing has contributed | 
more to our industrial stability. 

With the purchasing power of our 
wage earners growing more and more 
vital to our national well being, and this | 
being more widely understood than here- 
tofore, I can see no reason why we 
should not have an even better industrial | 
and business sucggss in the New Year. | 
The signs point that way. | 





Two Changes Announced | 
In Agricultural Personnel 


Dr. M. C. Merrill was appointed Chief 
of Publications, and Frank D. Smith, 
Assistant Chief, in the Office of Iinforma- | 
tion of the Department of Agriculture, | 
the Department announced on December | 
31. The full text of the announcement} 
follows: 

Dr. M. C. Merrill has been appointed | 
Chief of Publications in the Office of} 
Information, Department of Agriculture, | 
aceording to an announcement by M. S.} 
Eisenhower, Director of Information, who | 
has also named Frank D. Smith as 
Assistant Chief of Publications in Charge | 
of Operations. Dr. Merrill has been) 


July. Mr. Smith has been in charge of 
the printing done for the Department. 
Dr. Merrill’s present position combines 





| vision as between the United States and | 


The | 


To Industrial Peace 


is | 


In connection with the country’s sound | 
industrial conditions, one of the most} 


industry, is the spirit of good will and} 


Acting Chief of Publications since last | 


Good Year For Business. 
The statement, in full text follows: 
The business world enters into the 


tion as a ‘terriffe blow,’ so shaking the|New Year with greater confidence and | 


jon a better 
|} did in 1928. 
Our prediction that several lines of 
industry would mark new high levels in 
| 1928 is now a matter of history. 
a careful survey of business and indus- 
| trial conditions, and improvements and 
| developments now in the offing, we pre- 
| dict that 1929 will be a good year, 
| The iron and steel industry is in a 
| healthy condition, and the prospects are 
for. further improvement. Reports from 
the automotive industry indicate that 
1929 will be an outstanding year in the 
history. of automobile manufacture. 
The textile industry has worked it- 
| self into a better position and it is ex- 
| pected that it will continue to improve. 
| Reports from miscellaneous industries 
describe the outlook for the new year as 
| bright. 


employment basis than it 


The expected development and expan- | 
sion of the aircraft industry should of- | 


fer employment opportunities for many 
skilled workmen. A tremendous road- 
building program will be under way as 
soon as weather conditions will permit. 
The prospects are that building construc- 
| tion will equal, and perhaps surpass, the 
splendid record of 1928. 

Opportunities for skilled tradesmen 
appear to be very promising. Agricul- 
tural employment prospects for the year 
are regarded as very good. 
| In view of the sound business condi- 
jtions, and the excellent prospects for 
the year, it appears that labor on the 
whole wil! be well employed, but there 
will be some unemployment, particularly 
amongst the white collar class and man- 
ual and unskilled workers. 


Bids on Royalty Oil 
Are Invited by Navy 


'Products of Elk Hills and 
Buena Vista Reserves 


Offered for Sale. 


; [Continued from Page 1.] 
vitation shows, are the Belridge Oil 
Company and the Pan American Pe- 
troleum Company, which turn over to 
the Navy certain portions 
produced as royalty oil, and which is 
being offered for sale by the Navy. 
Lessees of Reserve No. 2 are the Asso- 
ciated Oil Company, General Petroleum 


Company, Union Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia, North American Oil Company, 


| Murvale Oil Company. 

The general conditions of the sale fol- 
lows in full text: 

1. Bids are invited for the purchase 
from the Navy of royalty crude oil in 
| accordance with the following conditions 
and specifications. 

2. The bidder (or bidders) awarded 
the contract/contracts will be expected 
to take and pay for the royalty crude oil 
in accordance with the terms of this 
proposal and the contract based thereon, 
that has been and will be produced from 
the leases in question from 12 p. m., 
Iebruary 14, 1929, to 12 p. m., February 
114, 1931. . 

3. The Government does note guaran- 
tee the quantity oi royaity crude oil in- 
cluded in this contract. sor the 


trom Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 1, 
amounted to about 112,000 barrels, and 
from Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 
amounted to.62,811 barreis. further in- 
formation if desired, in regard to the 


oil, may be obtained from the Inspector 
of Naval Petroleum Reserves in Cali- 
fornia, Lieutenant Commander I. F. 
Landis, whose address is: Room 401 
Grant Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 

4. During the above stated period and 
upon and subject to the terms and con- 
ditions herein provided, the Government 
agrees to sell to the contractor, and the 
contractor shall agree to buy and take 
from the Government, all crude oil which 
| the Governnient is entitled to receive in 
kind as royalty under and by virtue of 
the terms of oil and gas leases, listed 
| hereinbefore, produced from the before- 
| mentioned leases in Naval Petroleum Re- 
|serves Nos. 1 and 2, Kern County, Cali- 
fornia. 

5. This 





contract shall continue and 
remain in effect until 12 p. m., Feb- 
ruary 14, 1931; and thereafter until 
30 days after the Government shall have 
given notice to the contractor in writ- 
ing of its desire 
tract. It is understood that after Feb- 
ruary 14, 1931, the contractor may also 
terminate the contract by giving to the 


|Government 30 days’ notice in writing | 


of his desire to do so. 


Oakland, Calif., Designated 


| As Customs Port of Entry | 


The proporticn of linen cloths to cot- 
lton textiles for table and bathroom 
| supplies and of silken fabrics to cotton 
for bedroom and window furnishings in- 
creases with the advance in income 





, |among the so-called “white collar” class 
such havoc with the cotton farmers and | & 7 | 


of the oil | 


Corporation, Honolulu Consolidated Oil | 


Richfield Oil Company, Caribou Oil Min- | 
ing Company, Record Oil Company, and | 


month | 
or October, 1928, the royalty crude oil } 


to terminate this con- | 


among American families, according to 
a study for 1927 and five years pre- 
vious, made by the Bureau of Home 
Economics, is just made public by the 
Department of Agriculture. 

|. a preferenéc for wool, linen, silk, or 
|rayon over cotton textiles for house- 
! hold articles was also shown to increase 
'with size of the communities in which 
the families studied had their residence. 


The full text of the section of the 
| study (Miscellaneous Publication 
131) dealing with the proportions of 
'eotton to other textiles for household 
| articles by income and by size of com- 
munity follows: 

A comparison between the average 
number of the various household articles 
| made of the different textile fibers used 


|under $3,000, $3,000 and under $5,000, 
‘and $5,000 and over, shows that as the 
|income increases the families increase 
{their supply of most of the articles in- 
cluded in this study. The choice of tex- 
| tile fibers for the different articles also 
varies with size of income. 

In the case of doilie sets, luncheon 
cloths, tablecloths, table napkins, dish 
toweis, and face towels, where there is 
|a choice between 'cotton and linen, the 
| general trend is toward an increase in 


(136 More Plane Engines 
Are Bought by Navy 


| 
An order for airplane engines at a 
| cost of $1,079,782, on December 31 was 
|placed by the Department of the Navy 
|with the Pratt & Whitney Airplane 
Company, Hartford, Conn. The full 
|text of a statement by the Department 
| follows: 

The Navy Denartment has ordered 
| 136 additional engines and spare parts 
|from the Pratt & Whitney Company fora 
| total of $1,079,782.20. This is an addi- 





| tion to the 120 engines now being man-{ 


| ufactured by the Pratt & Whitney Com- 
|pany under contract of November 26, 
; 1928. 


jive 
| 


Crop Production in 1928 
Showed Three Per Cent Gain 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
during November, and it may be doubted 
whether there is a very much larger 
| total number of cattle on feed now than 
}a year ago. The total number of sheep 
and lambs on feed in the country was 
apparently about the same on Decem- 
ber 1 this year as last. 

The bureau’s index of purchasing 
power of farm products in terms of 
other commodities is placed at 86 for 
; November, compared with 88 for Oc- 
| tober, the five-year period 1909-14 being 
jused as a base of 100. 


BRIDGE. A main artery 

for three railroads and an 
important highway link. No 
other crossing within fifty miles. 
The White Fireman advised the 
installation of a pipe line with 
outlets at various points along 
the span as a protection against 
fire. Simple. Inexpensive. But 
the owners said, “Why should 
we go to the trouble? The bridge 
has been theretwenty years and 
hasn’t caught fire as yet.” 


But within a year it did catch 
fire. The wood floor was con- 





») | 


quality and quantity of the royalty crude ; 





; A : | 
President Coolidge, by executive order, 


has designated 


Oakland, Calif., as a! 


customs port of entry, the Department | 


of the Treasury announced orally on De- 


| cember 31. 
The port of entry is on the east side | 


of San Francisco Bay and includes Oak- | 


land, Alameda, Berkeley, Emeryville and 
San Leandro. The order becomes ef- 
fective January 14. 


held by two men, and the postion of 
assistant Chief has been created for ad- 
ministrative efficiency. Mr. Smith, who 
is experienced in the technical side of 
printing and publishing, will assume the 
direction of the mechanical branches and 


those of Chief of Publications and Ed- | will have charge of relations with the} 


jitorial Chief of Publications, previously | Government Printing Office, 


| 


p 
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Costlier Fabrics Displace Cotton in Homes 
Of Families Whose Incomes Have Increased 


Growth of Community Also Reflected in Larger Relative 
| Use of Silk, Linen and Rayon. 


the average number of the linen articles 


reported per family with increase in size | 


of income. 


In a comparison between the number 


of household articles used in 1927 and, 
five years previous size of income seems |! 
to have some effect on textile fibers. If! 
the percentage of families reporting “less | 
in 1927 that five years previous” is sub-| 
tracted from that reporting “more in! 
'1927 that five years previous” the net; 
percentage of families reporting an in-| 
| crease is secured. | 


In an analysis of this increase and of ! 
the percentage of families reporting; 
“same” cotton stands out in all income, 
groups as used as much as or more than) 
the other textile fibers for most of the 
articles. ~- | 

Noteworthy exceptions occur, however, 
| in the case of doilie sets, luncheon cloths, | 
table napkins, ard dish towels. For these | 
| articles linen increased ‘more than cot- | 
jton in the two highest income groups, | 
i whereas in the lowest income group cot- | 
j ton increased as much as or more than | 
linen. 

Furthermore, in the case of pillow | 

| 


After | per family in the three income groups, /|shams, quilts, and window curtains the 


| majority of families in the income groups | 
jof $5,000 and over increased their use |! 
of silk more than that of cotton, while | 
those in the lower income groups shows 
a greater increase in their use of cotton | 
|than of silk. No relationship seems to 
jexist between size of income and _in- 
| crease in the use of rayon articles. 

A comparison between the average 
‘number of articles of different textile | 
| fibers reported per family in each of | 
the five residence groups shows that | 
families living in towns and cities of 
5,000 and over in population use a some- 
what greater number of certain house- 
hold articles than do those living on 
farms or in communities of under 5000. 
Moreover, in the case of some of ‘these | 
articles the textile fiber chosen also! 
varies according to size of residence | 
| community. 
\Change in Requirements 


With Community Growth 

For those articles that show a change 
{in use of textile fibers, in general, wool 
\linen, silk, or rayon are more used and 
cotton less used as size of residence com- | 
munity increases. For example, the | 
average number of wool blankets in- 
creases and of cotton blankets decreases | 
in general with the increase in size of 
residence group. There is a conspicu- | 
ously larger proportion of linen luncheon 
cloths, tablecloths, table napkins, and 
dish towels in comparison with cotton | 
in the larger residence groups. | 

In the comparison of the number of 
| hounetete articles used in 1927 and five 
years previous, size of residence com- 
munity seems to have no influence, but 
,if the percentages of families reporting 
“less in 1927 than five years previous” 
| are subtracted from those reporting 
| “more in 1927 than five years previous” 
a net increase is shown throughout all 
the residence groups for most of the ar- 
ticles. 

On the basis of textile fibers, cotton 
jstands out in the percentages of fami- 
j lies reporting that» they used the same 
or a greater number of the various ar- 
|ticles in 1927 than five years earlier. 
| Noteworthy exceptions to this are the 


sumed. The rails and steel work 
were warped and twisted. Traf- 
fic was re-routed. Shipping was 
demoralized. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars wasted, which a 
few hundred might have saved. 


The White Fireman is an expe- 
rienced loss-prevention engineer 
—a specialist in reducing fire- 
hazards. Hehashelpedthousands 
of owners to make their prop- 
erties more fire-safe. Freqently 


= = 
| cepectial increases in one or more resf- 
dence groups in number of wool blankets 
as compared with cotton blankets, of cot® 
ton-filled comforters with wool covers as 
compared with cotton covers, of wool or 
; worsted rugs as compared with cotton” 
rugs, of linen as compared with cotton 
doilie sets, luncheon cloths, tablecloths, 
table napkins, dish towels, and face 

towels, of rayon bedspreads as compared . 
with cotton bedspreads, of silk sofa-pil- 
‘low covers as compared with cotton cov- 
jers, and of silk or rayon window cur- 
|tains as compared with cotton curtains. 


Roll Back!” 


THERE is so much glib talk about 
how people are giving up meat and 
turning to vegetables that some ac- 
tually believe the meat business is on 
the decline. Nothing could be 
farther from the fact—as a prom- 
inent restaurant chain that experi- 
mented with a vegetarian menu can 
testify. Its recent advertising in- 
vites patronage for tasty meat 
dishes. 


There figures a-plenty to show 
that producing and preparing the 
nation’s meat is a vigorously grow- 
ing business. With the exception of 
the war period, when America fed 
much of the world, its volume was 
never so great as today. 


It is no more possible to change 
the tide of public appetite for meat, 
than it was for King Canute, of old, to 
stem the ocean tides. Meat is one 
of the fundamentals of the nation’s 
diet, just as it always has been.. The 
future of Armour and Company in 
the meat business was never s0 
bright. 


President 


ARMOUR 


AND 


COMPANY 


the acceptance of. his recommen- 
dations has resulted in consider- 
able savings in insurance pre- 
miums. But where there exists an 
indifference to fire danger, his 
best efforts may be nullified. 


* 4 4 


HO is the White Fireman? He is 
used in this advertising to sym- 


bolize loss-prevention engineering serv- 
ice—a nation-wide service, supported 
by insurance companies, having for its 
purpose the reduction of loss-hazards. 


Consultation on proposed structures, 
inspection of property, testing of mate- 
rials and equipment, and many other 
kinds of technical assistance comprise 
the work of this service. Ask your North 
America Agent. 
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Insurance Company of 


North America 
PHILADELPHIA 
and 


Indemnity Ins. Co. of 
North America 


write practically every form of insurance except life 


The Oldest American Fire and Marioe 
Insurance Company — Founded 1792 
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Are Remitted 


Intent Not Improper 
In Method of Report 


Tax Obligations of Several Peti- 
tions Are Also Redetermined 
In Decision of Appeal. 


JOHN B. ARNOLD AND METTE L. ARNOLD, 
PETITIONERS, V. COMMISSIONER OF IN- 
TERNAL REVENUE; N. B. ARNOLD AND 
Mary F. ARNOLD Vv. SAME; JOHN B. 
ARNOLD v. SAME; N. B. ARNOLD V. 
Same. Docket Nos. 20887, 20888, 
20889 AND 20890, BoarD oF TAx AP-| 
PEALS. 
The principal error alleged in each of | 

these proceedings, which were consoli- 
dated for hearing and decision, was that; 
the taxing authorities erred in assessing 
fraud penalties against each of the peti- 
tioners for all of the three years in- 
volved. 

The Board of Tax Appeals held that} 
the determination by the taxing au-/| 
thorites of fraud was erroneous. The} 
net income of the several petitioners 
was also redetermined by the Board. 


The petitioners had employed persons 
whom they believed to be competent to 
prepare their income tax returns. As 
to the first two of the three years inj 
question they relied entirely upon the} 
judgment of those employed as to the| 
accounting methods to be followed in|} 
determining income, the opinion explains. ; 

As to the third year, those employed 
by them consulted certain revenue | 
agents then auditing accounts of the} 
petitioners and were advised by them to! 
continue to report income in the manner | 
theretofore followed. The advice of} 
those supposedly competent persons was | 
relied upon. | 


Intent Not Fraudulent | 
In Preparing Returns 


There is nothing, it is further stated, | 
to indicate that the method of reporting! 
income was chosen for any improper | 
purpose. The Board held that no fraud; 
was committed in choosing the method | 
used, and that the petitioners, in good} 
faith, attempted to report, according to 
the method chosen, all of their income. } 

Other matters relied upon by the tax- | 
ing authorities to support the imposition | 
of fraud penalties were aiso held to be 
insufficient bases. . 

Arnold R. Baar, Arthur R. Foss, Thor- 
wald Hansen, John B. Arnold and N. B.; 
Arnold for petitioners; James A. O’Cal- | 
laghan and De Witt M. Evans for re-| 
spondent. 1 

The full text of the findings of fact! 
and of the opinion follows: ! 

Findings of Fact: John B. and N. B.! 
Arnold are attorneys at law residing in| 
Duluth, Minnesota. N. B. Arnold has/| 
practiced law in that city since 1913. | 
John B. Arnold has been engaged in the 
practice of law in Duluth, Minnesota and 
Superior, Wisconsin, for many years, ex- 
cept for a period of four years during 
which time he practiced law in New York! 
City. During the absence of John 
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tion and data necessary to the successful 
handling of the claims. 

N. B. Arnold had had some 15 years 
of trial experience and had had a g-eat 
deal of experience in the woods and un- 
derstood lumber cruising and the lum- 
ber business. He was accustomed to 
handle foreigners of whom there were 
a great many in that territory and par- 
ticularly was he accustomed to dealing 
with Finnish people, whose habits and 
characteristics he understood very well. 

Walsh was very well acquainted with 


|a large part of the devastated territory 


having previously been engaged by rail- 








Fraudlent Returns 


Penalties for Fraud in Income Returns _ [fe ¢aePied Sis im eee 


by Board of Tax Appeals 


> 


Accounts Approved 
By Revenue Agents 


Advice Followed in Continuing 
To Make Returns by Method 
Already Adopted. 


and the net amount to be distributed 
therefrom, were instituted against them. 
At least one of these suits had not been 
finally disposed of at the date of this 


Arnold & Arnold for 1928 is as follows: 


Penalties 


two general classes; those in which the 
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RAUD PENALTIES: False and Fraudulent Returns: Method of Re- 
porting Income: Reliance Upon Supposedly Competent Persons: Good 
| Faith—_Where, as to three years in question, petitioners employed persons 

whom they believed competent to prepare their income tax returns; and as 
\}] to the first two years they relied entirely upon their judgment as to the 
| accounting methods to be followed; and as to the third year those employed 
| consulted certain revenue agents then auditing accounts of petitioners and 
| were advised to continue to report income in manner theretofore followed; 
and advice of those supposedly competent. persons was relied upon explicitly; 
and there is nothing to indicate that method of reporting income thus adopted 


| roads to assist in the acquisition of rights 
|of way therein. 


| hearing. Some of the suits instituted in 
He was also an exper-| behalf of the fire claimants are still 
ienced woodsman and cruiser and quali-| Pending in the Supreme Court of the 
fied to do a great part of the work in- State of Minnesota, 

cident to examination and determination | ° 

of the losses and the collection of the | One Case Tried 
information necessary for the handling |For Each Locality 


. ' 
of the claims. | Bacause of the tremendous number of 
The fires cccurred on the lines of the | suits. instituted, it was recognized that 
Great Northern Railroad, The Duluth, | it would be impossible to have a separate 
Minneapolis and Northern Railroad, the jury trial in each case. The only prac- 
Duluth & Minneapolis Railroad, the/|tical solution of the problem was to try 
Duluth & Iron Mountain Railroad,/test cases in the various areas. These 
Northern Pacific and Soo lines, the Ware- | cases were very carefully prepared and 
house Logging Railroad, all of which!tried as described above. In each case 
were under the control of the Railroad/a large number of witnesses was called 
Administration, and Duluth, Winnipeg | and the trial occupied many days. Each 
& Pacific Railroad which was a Canadian ! of these test cases, as was originally con- 
owned road and not under the control templated, served to determine and fix 
of the Railroad Administration. generally the liability of the Railroad 
Total Loss Set Administration for the fire occurring in 


the area from which the claim arose. 
At $20,000,000 During the years 1919, 1920 and 1921, 


There were a number of different fires.|the Arnolds devoted practically all of 
Those occurring in St. Louis and Carleton ' their time to the handling of the fire 
Counties covered areas, approximately claims and advanced expense money in 
30 miles long and 15 miles wide, and/the amount of some $70,000 or $80,000. 
those occurring in Carleton and Pine|The first returns from the settlement of 
Counties covered an area of approxi-|the cases were received in December, 
mately the same size. The total losses 1921. A large number of cases were set- 
as the result of the fires have been esti-|tled in the year 1922, and fees in large 
mated at $20,000,000. The total amount /amounts were collected for the various 
recovered as damages was approximately | claimants. 
$11,000,000 of which about $6,000,000 was} As the fees came in they were depos- 


collected in what was known as the | ited in the First National Bank of Du- 
Cloque” district. Most of the claims |jyth and the Northern National Bank of 


against the Railroad Administration | nuluth under the heading of “Arnold & 
were small in amount. Of the total 


number, the Arnolds and their associates | drawn against such accounts were to be 
were interested in approximately 


one- | signed “Arnold & Arnold as Attorneys” 
as. i by f th titi as 

Suit was instituted by the Arnolds | ace a ce aoa adh th eniinie 
against the Railroad Administration on hat i sank clelmaaia. contuniion: that 


a test case which came on for trial in 
May, 1919, and resulted in a verdict for|the Arnolds had not properly handled 
-. ; their claims, sought to hold them re- 








the defendant. A second case tried in 


;Arnold Fire Case Accounts.” Checks | 


Re: ee ee eee $250.00 | fact of liability was admitted but the 
BS: CROCK S Tee di cise 250.00 | amount thereof was in controversy such 
Feb. 3 Check....-........ceeees > 000-00 | as the Walsh one-third interest; and 
ge AR eat ~ -see000 2,000.00 | those in which the liability was denied. 
Mar. 15 L. M. Wileuts....1....1. 168.75; “All of these liabilities have been 
"48 Gneek.c ch... cs “***'** 5,000.00 | pressed for settlement and most of them | 
16 JOGB fais ae ee 11,000.00 | have been are or are now pending the | 
Bee. S CROCK: 2 ieee ems. 500.00 | courts. In settling several of the claims, 
6 Cheek... fin csvecdees des 7,500.00 | these taxpayers have already paid out} 
5 Check. ......-.seseeeeees 500.00 | more than 10 per cent of the aggregate | 
rae Cae aic sss 0s esses ' oee75 | liability. About $300,000 of this aggre- 
ef a eee 300.00 gate liability is still unsettled and the! 
al 4h SOMBIE... kt, we 500.00 | largest part is being prosecuted in the 
Aug. 1 Check. .................. 500.00 | courts.” : 
MOpe, G. WHORE Os ks Sots clave vnc 500.00 During 1921, J. B. Arnold paid taxes | 
14 Lo Me Willetts. hi cicc eos 168.75 on property which he owned in the 
20 Check. ........-seeemeres cones amount of $4,280.15. The respondent 
Oct. 2 wen Pn TEES e UNE SS? mee only allowed $1,170.78 of the amount 
25 Check..........c.cc0.... 250.00 | Paid. 
Mak 9 ‘Check... ed 500.00; During 1922, J. B. Arnold paid taxes 
oS a ee 500.00 |on property which he owned in the 
15 Collector of Internal amount of $5,169.50. The respondent} 
Revenue—St. Paul . 168.75} only allowed $3,864.80 of the amount | 


agp | paid. | 

$33,976.00 | "On February 28, 1922, J. B. Arnold! 
ee F. — ee — ler Z. | paid taxes on property which he and one, 
$22,976 as salaries and weges Poss owned as cotenants in the amount] 


come tax return for that year. of $1,429.35. The respondent only al-} 


On December 31, 1923, the following | lowed $714.69 of the amount paid. 
entry was made on page 30 of the) 


journal of Arnold & an: 
r. 
N. B. Arnold... $11,000 


Cr. jon property which he owned in the | 
: amount of $9,542.54. Eg respondent nyt 
Mary F. Arnol $11,000 alolwed $8,819.17 o fthe amount paid. | 

$a vevarnn catty of Meee, 16, 1088. During 1922 and 1923, J. B. Arnold! 
It was the understanding of N. B./ paid taxes on property which was owned | 
Arnold that both he and his wife, Mary | by the Douglas Holding Company, a 
F., would have to pay an income tax on | corporation, in the amounts of $99.79 and 
the amount paid to her as salary for the | $1,454.82, respectively. The respondent 
work she performed and that the returns | properly refused to allow these amounts 
were made out on that basis. |as deductions from J. B. Arnold’s gross | 


Sparen, the bookkeeper who made ott | income. 
| 
| 


Dec. 31. 





the returns, thought he had included the | : : 
$11,000 in N. B. Arnold’s income for 1923 Compensation Allowed 


which was debited to Mary F. Arnold’s |For Wife’s Assistance 
account on March 15, 1923, and credited | Mary F. Arnold assisted her husband, 


9 | j 
to her account on December 31, 1923, N. B. Arnold, substantially in prepar-| 


and did not know until it was pointed a : . 
‘ 2 g briefs and doing the work that an 
out to him on the witness stand that he | assistant in that line would ordinarily | 


had not done what he had intended. |do. A reasonable compensation for the 


At no time did the Arnolds agree to/_.”.. : Pea y 
enter into partnership between them- | 1993 is tee ak — 1922 and 
| . : 


Ives or with other attorneys. i 
“es comparison of the eaerae and de- John B. Arnold, Jr., the son of J. B. | 
ductions of the petitioners as reported on | Arnold, commenced working for Arnold 
their several returns is shown at the end! & Arnold in 1919. His work at that 
of this opinion.) time consisted of driving cars on trips | 


Banker Engaged for investigation and during office work. ; 


: He attended the Superior State Normal : 
To Figure Tax Return 


{School from 1919 to 1922, inclusive, | 
J. B. Arnold employed one Thomas G. | graduating in the latter year and worked | 
Alvord to make up the 1921 income tax 


for Arnold & Arnold after school, Satur-! 
returns. Alvord was president and man-/|days and holidays. He also examined | 
ager of a bank and believed to be an | clients relative to contracts. In the fall of | 
expert accountant in connection with in- | 1922 he enrolled as a law student at the 
come tax matters. He was given no par- | University of Minnesota and while there. 
ticular instructions other than to make | made such investigations in that vicinity | 
up the returns from all of their books |as were required, and frequently came | 





and records which were made available | home for the week-ends to work on 
to him. It was the belief of the peti- | questionnaires. He was paid $2,200 for 
tioners that sufficient records had been 


During 1923, J. B. Arnold paid taxes | \t 













was chosen for any improper purpose, held: No fraud was committed in 
choosing the method of reporting income and the petitioners, in good faith, 
attempted to report, according to the method chosen, all of their income for 
the years in question—Arnold et al. v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
(Board of Tax Appeals.)—Yearly Index Page 2672, Col. 1 (Volume III). 


eee ie 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. 














EVERY LETTER 
YOU SEND OUT 


‘CARRIES TWO MESSAGES ... 


There’s the message that you dictate to your stenographer .. . 

And there’s the message of the paper itself . . . Before a 
single word of the context has been read, the general appearance 
of the letter, the character of the paper it is ecieniel on, will have 


conveyed an intimation of the dignity, the progressiveness, the 


the same month also resulted in a verdict 
for the defendant. Another case was 


tried in June and July of 1919 and the 
jury disagreed. This same case was re-j; 


tried in November of the same year with 
the same result. In January, 1920, an- 
other case was tried by other attorneys 
and a verdict for the plantiff secured. 
In February, 1920, another case was 
tried by the Arnolds, which trial con- 
sumed some three weeks, with the re- 
sult that the jury disagreed. A retrial 
of this case produced a similar result. 


Counsel Instituted 
Test Case 


sponsible for the amount of damages 
| which they contended should have been 
{collected. The disputes thus arising are 
| for the most part as yet undisposed of. 

In October, of 1922, Walsh instituted 
suit against the Arnolds in which he con- 
‘tended that he was entitled to a one- 
‘third interest in all fees and that in ad- 
| dition thereto he was entitled to a one- 
l eighth interest by reason of other serv- 
{ices rendered. This suit was finally dis- 
|posed of by arbitration in the early part 
;of 1924, In the latter part of 1926, one 
of the attorneys associated with the 
Arnolds brought suit against them seek- 
ing to have a determination of the 
amount of fees to which he was entitled, 





kept from which one capable of exam- 
ining them could determine the net in- 
come. Alvord attempted to prepare the 
returns so that they would show as gross 
income only the portion of the fees which 
had actually been withdrawn by each of 
the Arnolds out of the joint Arnold & 
Arnold Fire Case Account. 

Several bookkeepers and accountants 
were engaged from time to time during 
the period here in question. A man named 
Medworth followed Alvord but left be- 
fore it was time to prepare the 1922 re- 
turns. Edwin L. Pearson followed Med- 
worth and made out the returns for the 
year 1922. Before the returns for the 


his services in 1922 and $1,800 for his 
services in 1923. These amounts were 
not allowed as a deduction from the joint 
income of the Arnolds by the respondent. 
|} Abou 1913, J. B. Arnold had an ar- 
| rangement with Edward Finch, one Pak- 
| kala, Fred Rossan and Nels Anderson 
|to acquire certain lands in St. Louis 
County, Minnesota. The three associates 
were to pay all of the expenses in con- 
nection with clearing up the title and 
Arnold was to have an equal interest in 
the fee after the title was perfected. Dur- 
ing the course of the acquisition, Arnold 
advanced $320.70 on account of abstracts 
and wittness fees in connection with a 
fsuit. In 1922 Arnold was served with a 


business methods of your firm. 


{ 


| A properly designed letterhead on Crane’s Bond —that 


| 100% new white rag paper—is in itself a message . . . a message 


that will enhance the effectiveness of your written message. By the 


| 


| tion and good taste of the executive whose signature it bears. 


very feel of its crisp fine texture, it suggests the standing, reputa- 


Decide for yourself the merits of Crane’s Bond by having 


In April, 1920, an agreement was!and the principal questions involved 
reached between counsel for the Rail-|were decided by the court in the same 
road Administration and the various!year though the matter was not com- 
counsel representing the fire claimants} pletely disposed of until after 1927. 


Arnold in New York City, N. B. Arnold! the substance of which was that another | 


latter year were made a public account-| notice of bankruptcy in the case of! 
ant by the name of W. W. Blackshaw | Finch, The other three associates had! 
was called in for consultation. Three | died prior to that time and Finch died | 
methods of preparing the returns were|soon after the bankruptcy. Arnold! 
suggested. Pearson and Blackshaw agreed Y 


— : y ; 
and that method was followed. Getermined in 1058 ‘thet afl 


properly 


your engraver submit samples and prices. 


occupied his law office and closed up or! test case should be tried before five dis- ‘Fees Distributed 


cared for some matters incident to the! 
law business which John B. Arnold left | 
behind him. 


trict judges sitting in bane at Duluth. 
This case, together with associated cases, 
came on for trial on the 5th of May 


‘Among Attorneys 
The actual settlement of the case in 


' 


In October, 1918, there occurred in;and on the 16th day of September, 1920, | which the Arnolds were interested were 
northern Minnesota what is known as|the five judges rendered a decision in|in part consummated by them and part 


the great fire. This fire devastated sev- | 
eral areas occupied by thousands of peo- | 


favor of the claimants. 
In April, 1921, the decision of the five 


| by their associates and from time to time 
the fees earned as the result of the dis- 


ple and occasioned tremendous losses to! judges was appealed to the Supreme | position of these cases were in part dis- 


those residing or owning property in the! 
burned-over areas. It followed naturally | 
that the fire suufferers should seek to; 
be reimbursed for their losses and in 
due time different ones consulted various 
counsel as to the possibility of recovery. | 

N. B. Arnold interested himself in the 
matter and went into the burned-over 
territory, made a preliminary investiga- 
tion of the sources of the fires and con- 
cluded that they were to be attributed, 
to the railroads passing through the} 
devastated territory. These railroads, | 
with one exception, were then being 


Court of the State of Minnesota. In the 
latter part of June of the same year, the 
third trial of one of the cases above men- 
tioned was commenced and resulted in 
a verdict for the plaintiff. In August 
of the same wear, another case was tried 


{tributed to the interested attorneys, one 
jattorney having received $25,000 in fees 
and notes in the year 1922. 

At no time from the date the fees first 
| began to come in down to the date of 
this hearing has it been possible to ac- 


|and during the trial thereof, counsel for/curately determine the amount of the | which investigation 
the Railroad Administration announced | expenses and costs incident to the hand-|They were present when it became time 


At no time prior te 1923 was there a 
way of ascertaining the exact portion 
of the fees received that could be classed 
as earnings of the Arnolds for the rea- 
son that others having some _ interest 
therein were claiming a greater portion 
of the fees than the Arnolds thought 
their contracts or agreements warranted. 
It was, therefore, decided that the 1922 
returns should be made upon the same 
basis as the 1921 returns by reporting 
as gross income actual cash withdrawn. 

Three revenue agents commenced in- 
vestigation of the petitioners’ 1921 and 
1922 returns on November 22, 1923, 
lasted over a year. 


their willingness to settle cases arising; ling and settlement of the various cases. | to file the 1923 returns and recommended 
out of fires which had occurred in a sub- | During all of this time some of the cases | to Edwin H. Sparen, Arnold’s bookkeeper 
stantial portion of the total devastated | of the fire claimants have been pending | at that time, that the returns for 1923 
area. | ! {and during all of this time there have | be made upon the same basis as those 

During the time that these test cases | heen disputes, some of which are still|for the two prior years, which Sparen 
were being tried by the Arnolds, other | unsettled, between the various interested | proceeded to do. One of the agents 


hope of collecting the advances made 
by him was gone and charged the ac- 
count off to profit and loss. The re- 
spondent did not allow any deduction 
from gross income on account of this 
item. 
To be continued in the issue of 
January 3. 


| 








operated by the United States Railroad | lawyers were trying cases growing out! attorneys or between attorneys and lay- 
Administration. ; of fires in the same and other territories! men who contended that they were. en- 
|}and finally another group of attorneys 


stated that he thought the method used 
|by the Arnolds was a fair method of 
| reporting income in their cases. During 





Trains Believed | 
Cause of Fire 


Thereafter, N. B. Arnold discussed | 
with his brother the advisability of un-! 
dertaking the prosecution of claims 
against the Railroad Administration and 
it was agreed between them that they | 
should undertake to handle jointly such | 
claims as came to them, sharing the ex- | 
penses and proceeds equally. | 

In December, 1918, the Arnolds en-! 
tered into an arrangement with one 
James F. Walsh under and by virtue of | 
which, Walsh agreed to devote his time! 
to an investigation of the losses of the| 
various fire sufferers whose claims the; 
Arnolds had, and to assist in the prepa- | 
ration of the claims and the collection of | 
facts and data for the trial of cases, if | 
such became necessary, in consideration | 
of which Walsh was to receive one-third | 
of the net earnings. Such expenses as! 
were incurred by Walsh were to be paid| 
by him in the first instance and reim- | 
bursed to him out of the fees received in 
the settlement of the fire claims. | 


Arnold Understood | 
Field Investigated 


The arrangement between the three | 
contemplated roughly that John B.' 
Arnold should handle the office work in- 
cident to the claims, that N. B. Arnold 





tried another group of cases before an- 


‘other group of judges and it was ulti- 


mately agreed to settle the cases there 
involved. The Arnolds were interested in 
5,000 or 6,000 claims prior to the de- 
cision of the five judges and thereafter, 
when it became apparent from the de- 
cision of that case that the Railroad Ad- 
ministration would be held liable, they 
became interested in some 2,000 or 
3,000 additional claims. All suits had to 


be instituted prior to February 28, 1922. ! 


Attorneys Associated 


To Press Claims 

A large number of attorneys had been 
retained by different persons or corpora- 
tions to handle the claims against the 
Railroad Administration. For various 
reasons these different attroneys found 
it advisable to form groups or associa- 
tions for the expedient and economical 
prosecution of the suits against the Rail- 
road Administration. The Arnolds were 


| associated in one way and ancther with ' Aug. 


some 25 or 30 different attorneys. 
The arrangements with these various 
attorneys were made th orally and 


|in writing and in every!instance called than 
!for a division of the fees to be received | 
after the litigation terminated success-; 


ful. In so far as the Arnolds and their 
associates were concerned these agree- 
ments for the division of fees were a 


| titled to a proportion of the profits. 

On March 15, 1923, the following entry 
| was made on page 7 of the journal of 
{Arnold & Arnold: 


Dr. Cr. 
| Mette L. Arnold (services) $11,000 
J. B. Arnold ; $11,000 
|Mary F. Arnold (services) 11,000 11,000 
| N. B. Arnold . 11,000 


The above entries made by order of 
|J. B. A. to show services rendered during 
year of 1922 in Fire cases, 

The account of Mette L. Arnold, the 
wife of John B. Arnold, in the ledger of 
Arnold & Arnold for the year 1923 is as 
follows: 


6 a a EN eee ee mere $500.00 
Re ee ee ee 500.00 
Seems. Se  MOMGOR 2s 5504 ences dena enere 500.00 

j EM. Wis: ivcscasecs 183.87 

| 15 Check eesnaeee eee.» 5,000.00 

\ 15 1922. dia aera eSatate aia 11,000.00 
Apr. 3 Check : 500.00 

'May 8 Check ae eka eRe e 500.00 

j June 4 Check aie geet a lamlpea 500.00 

OE. Bea WOU cin canace’s 183.87 

SN A. MES ora ass eeienbanch 500.00 

a Re Se 500.00 

Pe Te CS i Gia wc ae RG 500.00 

| ES Pg ee ee 183.87 
Oct. 4 Check nts oa is kta 500.00 

‘Nov, 3 Check ao 500.00 

5 Check Book 2 500.00 
14 Collector of Internal 
Revenue—St. Paul . 183.87 


i a .— 
Total.. .. - $22,735.48 
Mette L. Arnolé returned as salaries 


should conduct investigations, interview | most prolific source of disagreement and|and wages $22,735.48 in her income tax 


clients and handle the trial work, and} 


controversy. In at least two instances, 


;return for the year 1923, although she 


that Walsh should assist in the investi-| suits having for their purpose a determi- | only actually received $11,735.48. 
gations and in the collection of informa-'nation of the amount of fees collected! The account of Mary F. Arnold, the 


Monthly Statements of 


Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Nov 

1928 
9,538,913 
1,655,519 


Freight revenue 
Passenger revenue ......... 


eeeeeeeeees 


Total oper. rev. ..... ee aa 
Maintenance of way ....... 
Maintenance of equipment .. 
Transportation expenses ... 3,890,829 
Total expenses incl. other .. 8,198,081 
Net from railroad ......... 4,057,749 
ES. RGR RE ve 859,304 
Uncollectible ry. rev., etc. .. 1,026 


3,197,419 
3,160,529 
6,730.64 
66.9 


Net after taxes, etc. ....... 
Net after rents 
Aver. miles operated ...... 
Operating ratio ....scccesee 


sete eee eneee 


fy 





fr 





Southern Ry. 


Atlantic Coast Line R. R. 


vember 11 Months November 11 Months 
1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
9,347,275 100,017,003 101,384,692 4,617,776 4,935,738 47,436,747 54,104,968 
1,849,390 21,831,986 24,352,690 755,612 934,77L 12,081,741 13,759,220 


12,186,141 132,254,826 136,217,915 | 5,943,509 6,355,448 65,130,626 73,851,615 
1,502,724 19,595,492 19,036,453 | 809,193 1,179,902 10,243,073 11,933,032 
2,043,449 22,928,027 24,011,634 | 1,163,128 1,425,289 13,745,869 15,655,105 
4,006,473 438,760,127 45,371,599 ' 2,036,839 2,319,894 23,255,094 27,140,420 
8,235,400 93,926,782 95,842,827 4,364,047 5,311,381 51,634,149 59,010,715 
3,950,741 38,328,044 40,375,088 , 1,579,462 1,044,067 13,496,477 14,840,900 
855,152 8,759,374 8,713,892 550,000 550,000 5,200,000 5,501,800 
1,291 17,021 31,511 7 2,327 1,882 19,586 38,247 
3,094,298 29,551,649 31,629,685 | 1,027,185 492,185 8,276,891 9,300,853 
2,916,583 27,879,967 30,342,811 | 1,156,292 607,332 8,609,271 9,672,169 
6,711.18 6,763.60 6,771.18 5,127.33 5,099.57 6,214.99 5,076.11 
67.6 71.0 70.4 73.4 83.6 79.3 79.9 


the course of their preparations, J. B. 
| Arnold said to Sparen, “Well, whatever 
;you do, make the returns enought; I 
would rather pay more than have it 
less.” 

The petitioners attempted to engage 

competent help in keeping their records 
| and making their returns and had no 
j intention of understating their income or 
| evading any income tax liability. 
Following the.revenue agents investi- 
| gation the petitioners filed a brief with 
the respondent in which the following 
statements were made: 
_ “According to the report of the exam- 
ining officers, the total net. income of 
John B. Arnold and N. B. Arnold re- 
ceived from the fire loss business in 
1921, 1922 and 1923 was $406,043.16. To 
this amount should be added the salaries 
of $35,000 to each of these taxpayers 
| for 1922 and the sum of $20,000 paid to 
Walsh on account of his share in the 
profits, making a total net income from 
the fire adventure for these three years 
of $496,043.16. The additional net in- 
come for the succeeding three years when 
| the fire loss business will be practically 
| finished will bring the grand total for 
| these years to about $600,000. 

“Against the net income from the fire 
loss business, various credits were made, 
which computed upon the aggregate net 
income would have been as follows: 





James F. Walsh, one-third in- 

terest in all fire case ......... $200,000 
James F. Walsh, one-eighth in- 

terest in all except Cloquet 

cases (estimated) .....).... 53,125 
H. S. Campbell, one-half interest 


in about 120 cases 
H. S. Campbell, one-eighth interest 
in all other cases (complaint™ on 


both claims asks jugment for 
$85,000) wore nase’ ooo Aa 73,125 
Joseph N. Franklin, one-eighth in- 
terest in all fire cases .......... 75,000 
Cloquet Fire Reimbursement Asso- 
ciation ($10,868.16 of the claim 
has been paid) ; ins aoe 
Fire sufferers (21) for failure to 
institute action on their fire 
claims before statute of limita- 
tions tolled (see Exhibit 4a at- 
tached hereto) , 92,221 
I. L. Lewis, one-fourth interest in 
certain cases (no estimate at- 
tempted here), has been paid 25,000 
O. J. Larson, Woodland fire cases 
(no estimate attempted here), 
has been paid 5,000 
Total claims $550,971 


“These claims aggregating almost as 
much as the total net income from the 





Truck Tire 


truck and bus tires. 


efficient and economical 





THE 






Fully as great as the recent advances in 
passenger car tire construction are the im- 
provements which Goodyear now offers in 


New peaks of truck tire ability result from 
these new betterments—new reaches in 


New and improved tread designs, for ex- 
ample, provide greater go-ahead tractive 
power on Goodyear Truck Tires. Stronger 
and tougher tread compounds set up a new 
measure of Goodyear resistance to wear. 
Extra durable body stock and structure 





Crane’s Bond 


| CRANE & CO., INC. * DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 











Improvements 
that mean Money to You 


extend still farther the vitality of Good- 
year Tires, already the record holders for 
long life at low per-mile cost. 


You ought to know about these Goodyear 
achievements if you are an owner or user 
of trucks. Goodyear Truck and Bus Fire 
Experts are at your command for consul- 
tation on the right type and size of Good 
years for your vehicles. Your local Good- 
year Truck Tire Service Station Dealer is 
equipped and eager to give you the stand- 
ard Goodyear Service that backs up Good- 
year Truck and Bus Tire quality. 


motor transport. 





Copyright 1929, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Ine, 
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The Foreign Automotive Market* 


A Study by the Service Department, National Bank of Commerce in New York 


Of the world’s thirty odd million motor vehi- 
cles, almost four-fifths are used in the United 
States. To our domestic automotive industry 
this is significant, not that we use so many, 
but that other countries use so few. It sug- 
gests that other sections of the world offer 


N judging the potential growth of 

foreign automotive demand we must 
remember that the industry is a rela- 
tively new one. Mass production is 
largely an accomplishment of the past 
fifteen years during which development 
has been particularly favored in the 
United States. The war increased and 
diffused American buying power but left 
many other nations poorer, faced with 
difficult reconstruction problems, and 
burdened with taxation. 

These effects have not been elimi- 
nated, but they are now a calculable 
part of a rebuilt economic world. For- 
eign automotive demand has increased. 
In-1919 the total of motor vehicles out- 
side of the United States and Canada 
was less than a million. In 1923 it was 
still under two million. For 1927 it was 
something Oyer five. Annual require- 
ments for new ¢ars are now probably not 
far short of a million and a quarter— 
more than double the number of 1923. 
If such rates of growth may.be projected 
into the next few years, they promise a 
world market of great importance. 


Foreign Manufacture 


It does not follow that this foreign 
market is necessarily one for American 
cars. Manufacturers abroad are striving 
energetically to build up their own in- 
dustries. Competition from American 
cars has hada profound effect in Europe 
where practically all foreign manufac- 
tureis concentrated. The European man- 
ufacturer’s conception of the automo- 
bile as a high-cost luxury product is 
steadily giving away to the American 
idea of its utility to the general public. 
American production methods have been 
studied, consolidations have _been ef- 
fected to strengthen financial and mar- 
keting ability, and even the time-pay- 
ment plan has been taken over as an 
aid to sales. Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many and Italy are the centers of foreign 
production. Estimates for 1927 indi- 
cate 231,000 vehicles produced in Great 
Britain, 190,000 in France, 72,000 in 
Germany, 55,800 in Italy, and 27,800 
in other European countries. 


The European Market 


Western Europe is naturally by far 
the greatest natural market for motor 
vehicles outside of America. At present 
Great Britain, France, Germany, and 
Italy have more than half ihe totaloutside 
registration, and Europeas a whole, two- 
thirds. Future expansion is difficult to 
estimate but during the past few years 
automotive registrations in the jeading 
European countries have increased three 
and fourfold. Bearing in mind the diffi- 
cult economic and financial readjust- 
ments which were under way in this 
period, this compares favorably with the 
expansion which occurred a decade 
earlier in the United States. 

It cannot be assumed however that 
the motorization of Europe will parallel 


*A more detailed article con- 
taining a discussion of condi- 
tions im foreign autormotive 
markets is available for busi- 
ness mrem who are interested. 
Address: Service Department, 
National Bank of Commerce in 
New York, 31 Nassan Street, 
New York City. 


that which Occurred here. A: lower aver- 
age of purchasing power, higher manu- 
facturing costs and a variety of tariffs, 
taxes, and license fees combine with high 
fuel and operating costs to limit the pos- 
sibilities of ownership. Class distinctions, 
habits of life, housing conditions, roads, 
customs’ frontiers, ete, also have their 
effect. 

But European ‘onstih and purchasing 
power are improving. Automotive prices 
show. a steadily declining tendency 
which should continue as the market 
grows in breadth. Cheaper synthetic 
fuels may be possible. Also the develop- 
ment of an extensive used-car market 
will undoubtedly play an important part 
in hastening the motorization of the 
rank and file of the population as it did 
in this country. 

Hence it seems reasonable to antici- 
pate a continued increase in Europe's 
automotive buying power. While pro- 
tective tariffs and a more energetic Eur- 
opean industry will perhaps conserve 
the greater part of thismarket to its own 
manufacturers, theprogressi v enessof the 
American industry in constantly im- 
proving its products will assure them a 
iarge following against all competition. 


Markets in Other Countries 


In both Europe and the United States 
motor vehicles have been used to sup- 
plement railroads and other well devel- 
oped transportation systems. In much 
of the rest of the world they are becom- 
ing major instruments in extending in- 
adequate facilities and in Opening up 
transport in mew regions. 

In this field, countries with the most 
highly developed road mileage offer the 
best immediate outlet for cars, not only 
because the roads are there to use, but 
because road's indicate the people, prod- 
ucts and traffic to utilize motor vehicles 
extensively. But motor vehicles are pen- 
etrating into every quarter of the world 
where economic development is practi- 
cable and, in themselves, exert a power- 
fuleffect in bringing about the improved 
roads which favor their growth. 

In general a steady and rapid growth 
of theaggregate foreign automotive mar- 
ket is indicated and it will probably be 
but a few years before it will compare 
with our domestic market in importance. 
The American industry has pioneered in 


poteretial markets which can be developed as 
substantially, if not as rapidly, as our domes- 
tic market, where the rapid increase of reg- 
istrations has already shown some signs of 
slowireg up and achere replacements now 
supply the bulk of the current demand. 


developing cars of high performance at 
low cost, a type that is even more im- 
portant to the rest of the world than it 
is to the United States. Competition 
from abroad, particularly in Europe, will 
grow in,power, but unquestionably the 
American industry has already secured 
first place in future expansion. 


In this process the American industry 
will become even more international 
than is now the case. The close relation- 
ship between Canadian and United 
States production is common knowledge. 
Foreign assembly plants for American 
cars in various parts of the world, of 
which 29 were reported by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce at the end of 1927, 
will reduce transportation costs and per- 
mit more favorable tariff classifications 
in many countries. They will also create 
good will by employing local labor and 
buying domestic materials. 


In some cases there isa tendency for 
these plants to become more and more 
fully naturalized until they rely almost 
wholly on local labor, materials, man- 
agement, and even for part of their cap- 
ital on thecountry of theirlocation. How 
far this may go remains to be seen, but 
it seems to afford a practical combina- 
tion of American capital and productive 
efficiency with relatively low labor and 
material costs abroad. 


Science and Salmon Fishing 
The Conservation of an Industry 


un this season of 
one of the largest Alaska salmon 
packs of recent years justifies the con- 
servation policy of the United States 
Government. The supply, long con- 
sidered. inexhaustible, was preserved at 
a stage when it had been seriously 
jeopardized by overfishing. 

Year after year throngs of the fish 
swim up the rivers from the sea to spawn 
and die. The young hatch, migrate to 
the sea where they mature and eventu- 
ally return to fresh water, usually the 
same river, to complete the life cycle. 
The fresh water runs take place between 
April and November, but the time and 
length vary with the species in different 
localities, but at predictable intervals. 
Hence it became easy to exploit the 
supply even to its exhaustion. 

Fishing is done by seines, gill nets, 
traps and wheels. The catch is now lim- 
ited under American jurisdiction by 
early closing of the season or by allow- 
ing a proportion of the fish to escape. 


The Pacific Ocean provides the impor- 
tant commercial supply which is fished 
in the rivers of Washington, Oregon, 
California, Alaska, British Columbia, 
Siberia and Japan. 

At present most of the fish are canned 
but improvements in salmon prepara- 
tion and refrigeration may greatly in- 
crease the shipping of fresh fish. It has 
been discovered that fish quickly frozen 
surpass in quality slowly frozen fish. 
Slow freezing congeals the water in the 
fish into large crystals, breaking up and 
drying the cell structure. Quick freezing 
produces fine crystals leaving the struc- 
ture practically intact. Such fish reach 
the distant consumer in better condition 
than unfrozen fish shipped in ice. Cooked 
without previous thawing, they retain 
much of the flavor, juices and texture 
of fresh caught fish. This discovery, and 
the improved “dry ice’”’ and “silica gel”’ 
refrigeration methods which have revo- 
lutionized freight transport, should prove 
of tremendous value to the industry. 


A more complete article on the salmon industry, its methods 
and markets, is available. Address; Service Department, National 
Bank of Commerce in New York, 31 Nassau Street, New York City. 


Diamonds 
The Trend of the Market 


Diamond prices have risen steadily 


. Since the war except for,a temporary 


depression in 1921 and 1922 due to ad- 
verse economic conditions and the mar- 
keting of many Russian jewels byrefugee 
nobility and the Soviet Government. 

The British syndicate, controlling 
most of the world production, helped 
relieve this situation by staying out of 
the market for two years. With the 
return of prosperity the demand from 
the United States, consumer of 80 per 
cent. of the world’s supply, has increased 
so greatly that no large stocks are left. 

Demand for larger stones of high 
quality and choice cut exceeds supply 
and prices have increased more in pro- 
portion than for small gem stones. 

In 1926 and 1927 discovery of new 
alluvial deposits so greatly increased 
production that the price of diamonds 
was believed in danger. However, the 
greater part of the alluvial stones 
proved to be of small size and inferior 
quality and a large quantity was pur- 
chased and held off the market by the 
syndicate. Passage of the Precious 
Stones Bill of 1927 by the Union of 
South Africa has given it a large meas- 
ure of control. These developments 
coupled with a demand much greater 
than had been believed possible have 
contributed to the upward movement 
of prices. 
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HOLESALE commodity prices 

on Decermber 15 were very close 
to the level of & month ago, the index of 
the National Bank of Commerce in 
New York at 87.6 showing a decline of 
one-tenth of a point. By a strange co- 
incidence five of the most sensitive com- 
modities in the index—copper, hides, 
rubber, silkand coffee—remained steady 
at unchanged prices. Firm to higher 
prices characterizedall the major metal 
markets, and. textile raw materials were 
generally strong on the increase in ma- 
chinery activity. Declines were most 


1923 1924 1925 


1926 1927 1928 


numerousintheagricultural commodities 
ana the minor metals. 

‘The general level of commodity prices 
has remained remarkably steady all 
year. Since midsummer particularly, 
fluctuations in the Bank’s index have 
been limited to something less than a 
point and a half. In this period the level 
of prices averaged nearly 4 per cent. 
above the second half of last year but 
was 9 per cent. under the same period in 
1926 and 28 per cent. below the cor- 
responding period in 1925, when prices 
reached the highest point since the 
depression of 1921. 


Sus 
*-BUSINESS SURVEY: 


In the business world favorable con- 
ditions surround the beginning of 1929. 
The year just ended saw a steady ad- 
vance of activity in one line and 
another; there are now few industries 


“which have not enjoyed either a sub- 


stantial recovery from past difficulties, 
or an expansion to new levels in the 
volume of business done. Since this 
activity has not outrun actual consum- 
ing needs, there is reason to believe that 
it will be maintained on a high plane 
well into the year. 


Distribution Problems 


This does not mean that enterprise in 
1929 will enjoy a respite from the prob- 
lems of distribution and production 
which are more and more strongly 
pressing for solution. In the field of 
trade the inexorable progress of large- 
scale merchandising, as exemplified in 
the chains and other great unified or- 
ganizations, will in 1929 compel with 
new force the attention of manufac- 
turers, as well as wholesale and retail 
distributors. So revolutionary a change 
in the distributive mechanism of a 
nation’s goods as is now in full progress 
involves painful as well as painstaking 
readjustments, 


Manufacturing Control 


In manufacture, the great problem is 
to attain and hold a nice ratio of output 
to the fluctuating volume of demand. 
In more and more lines of enterprise the 
attempt is being made to secure this 
adjustment by volitional control of 
output rather than by the blind forces 
of competitive struggle. 

Desirable as such a method is, the 
long record of past failures must warn 
against a too-easy hope of its success. 
Danger comes from business that is too 
good rather than too poor—from the 
active demand, rising prices and high 
profits that tempt an overjudgment of 
the market, leading to increased output 
and enlarged capacity that in the end 
mean its undoing. This is the most seri- 
ous threat to the year’s ultimate pros- 
perity. It may start so well that its 
possibilities will be over-estimated. 


National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 


Midtown Office 
269 Madison Avenue 
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New York City 
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The British Financial 
and Business Outlook 


for 1929 


By Westminster Bank, Ltd. 


Correspondent of the 
National Bank of Commerce in New York 


The economic outlook for Great Britain in the 
coming year bids fair to be dominated by politi- 
cal considerations to a much greater extent than 
normally. The Conservative Government which 
has held office since 1924 will ‘‘go to the coun- 
try’, probably in June or July, when 5,000,000 
new women voters will figure on the register. 
The Government will, by all appearances, pro- 
pound a constructive programme based on the_ 
derating of productive industry. 


There is always a possibility, however, of the 
last-minute emergence of some extraneous ques- 
tion which might overshadow all other issues, 
and so win over the sympathies of the electorate 
as to upset completely the calculations of party 
leaders. Moreover, as three, and not two, par- 
ties will be opposed in the constituencies and at 
Westminster, the absence of a clear majority for 
any one party is a contingency to be reckoned 
with, which, on its realisation, would necessitate 
somewhat delicate interparty negotiations, and 
the adoption of a policy of compromise. All con- 
cerned in the lending or borrowing of money, all 
who have orders to place or to withhold, can 
scarcely fail to be influenced by these considera- 
tions to a greater or less extent. 


Financial Conditions 


On the financial side, it may be expected that 
the stringency of the autumn of 1928 will gradu- 
ally disappear as the remaining “‘crop-moving” 
and other payments to the United States are 
liquidated; that the large gold exports from 
Great Britain to Germany and other countries 
will be reduced, and that, with a rise in exchange 
rates above the gold point, the drain of the past 
few months on the national gold reserves will 
come to an end. 

The maintenance of the official discount rate 
of the Bank of England at 414 per cent. despite 
the special difficulties of the latter half of 1928 
augurs for 1929 strict adherence to the policy of 
avoidance of unduly frequent changes. Condi- 
tions in New York must still be regarded asa 
factor of considerable and at present unknown 
importance, however, even though they may 
have less direct effect now than three or four 
years ago on the course of official rates in 
London. 

From 1929, the Government has the option 
of redeeming the £2,000 odd millions of War 
Loan outstanding, but as this option extends 
until 1947, it seems hardly likely that a large- 
scale scheme of redemption or conversion will be 
introduced in 1929, unless interest rates show a 
considerable decline. 


Stock Market 


The upward movement on the Stock Ex- 
change, which has endured with temporary 
reactions for the past two-and-a-half years, has 
recently shown some indications of wéakening, 
and, given the political situation already men- 
tioned, the ‘“‘bullishness” of markets in 1928 
may not be entirely paralleled in 1929. On the 
other hand, one section at least of Stock Ex- 
change opinion is inclined to discount any exten- 
sive fall in sound investment values—a view 
supported to some extent by the steadiness of 
gilt-edged and other high-class fixed-interest 
stocks. Much will doubtless depend on condi- 
tions in New York. Though the bull movement 
in England has been definitely less pronounced 
than in America, any extensive reaction in that 
country could not fail to affect the general level 
of values here. 

In the sphere of trade, where undue optimism 
has so often been falsified, hopes of at least a 
modest improvement may be based on the con- 
tinued prosperity of the newer trades (though 
as regards such industries as artificial silk and 
motors the rapid expansion of the past two 
years may not be fully maintained), and the 
more determined efforts which have lately been 
initiated to reorganise and strengthen many of 
the leading companies in the less prosperous 
basic trades. 


Industrial Prospects 


This movemenv has made tangible progress in 
the iron and steel industries and, to some extent, 
in the coal trade, though the latter as a whole is 
still, unfortunately, working at a loss. The cot- 
ton textile industry continues to be hampered 
by financial and other difficulties, but the indi- 
cations of a growing determination to face un- 
pleasant facts may portend a jessening of the 
gloom during the coming year. The railways, 
whose revenues in 1928 showed a falling-off, due 
partly to increased road competition and partly 
to depression in the heavy trades, have already 
shown themselves alive to the necessity of at- 
tracting increased traffic, and their efforts in 
this direction will no doubt be intensified during 
the coming year, 


Altogether, while 1929 may produce few spec- 
tacular movements, it will have deserved well of 
the historian if it witnesses some alleviation of 
the heavy national burden of unemployment, 
which, it must be admitted, tended to increase 
rather than to decline in the past year. Should 
the conversations between organised labor and 
an influential group of employers, carried on in 
1928, be brought to a successful outcome in 
1929, the year will stand as not the least con- 
structive in the recent annals of Great Britain,’ 
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In November Work 
_ Of Wool Machinery 


Many Combs, Spindles and 
Looms Are Still Idle But 
Increases Are Shown in 
- Active Machine-Hours. 


The Department of Commerce has an- 
nounced the following statistics on active 
and idle wool machinery for November, 
1928, based on reports received from 
869 manufacturers, operating 1,063 
mills. This is exclusive of 10 manufac- 
turers, operating 14 mills, who failed 
to report for the month. According to 

-reliable textile directories for 1928, 

these nonreporting mills are equipped 
with about 1,966 looms, 116 sets of 
woolen cards, 110 worsted combs, and 
187,601 spindles. Thef ull text of the 
statement follows: 

Of the total number of looms wider 
than 50-inch reed space, 32,298, or 63 
per cent, were in operation for some part 
of the month of November, 1928, and 
20,696 were idle throughout the month. 
The active machine-hours reported for 
wide looms for the month of November, 
formed 70 per cent of the single-shift 
capacity; as compared with 67.3 per 
cent for the month of October, 1928, and 
66 per cent for November, 1927. 

Small Looms Keep Work. 

Of the total number of looms of 50- 
inch reed space or less covered by the} 
reports for November, 1928, 9,331, or 65.2 
per cent, were in operation at some time 
during the month, and 4.988, were idle 
throughout the month. The active ma- 
chine-hours for these looms represented 
65.6 per cent of the single-shift ca- 
pacity; as against 65.8 per cent in the 
preceding month and 64.4 per cent in 
November, 1927. 

The number of carpet and rug looms 
reported for November, 1928, was 9,786 
of which 6,631, or 67.8 pet cent, were 
in operation for some part of the month, 
and 3,155 were idle throughout the 
mnoth. The active machine-hours re- 
ported for these looms represented 68.3 
per cent of the single-shift capacity of 
the looms, as compared with 67 per cent 
in October, 1928, and 66.8 per cent in 
November, 1927. 

Wool Spindles Busier. 

Of the total number of woolen spindles 
reported in November, 1928, 1,696,847, 
or 76.1 per cent, were in operation for 
some part of the month, and 533,572 
were idle throughout the month. The 
active woolen-spindle hours reported for 
this month represented 85.2 per cent of | 
the single-shift capacity; as compared | 
with 88.1 per cent in October, 1928, and | 
with 80 per cent in November, 1927. 

The number of worsted spindles in 
operation during November, 1928, was 
1,746,267, of 69.1 per cent of the total, 
and the number idle was 779,531. The 
active worsted-spindle hours was equal 
to 72.3 per cent of the single-shift 
capacity. In October, 1928, the active 
worsted-spindle hours represented 68.2 
per cent of the capacity; and in Novem- 
ber, 1927, 72.2 per cent. 

Of the total number of sets of cards 
reported for November, 1928, 5,320, or 
78.4 per cent, were in operation at some 
time during the month, while 1,465 were 
idle throughout the month. The active 
machine-hours for cards were equal to 
88.6 per cent of the single-shift capacity 
in November, 1928; 92.6 per cent in Oc- 
tober, 1928; and 79.4 per cent in Novem- 
ber, 1927. 

Of the combs reported for November, | 
1928, 1,878, or 70.4 per cent, were in op- | 
eration for some part of the month, and 
788 were idle during the month. The ac- 
tive machine-hours for this month were 
equal to 81.1 per cent of the single-shift 
capacity, as compared with 82.1 per cent 
in October, 1928, and 83.4 per cent in No- 
vember, 1927. 

Statistics, by geographic sections, will 
be included in this report with compara- 
tive figures for October, 1928. Of the 
total number of looms, cards, combs, and 
spindles, in operation for November, 
1928, there were reported active, respec- 
tively, 63.3, 53.1, 66.1, and 63.4 per cent 
from the New England States; 26.3, 30.7, 
31.5, and 26.4 per cent froin the Middle 
Atlantic States; 0.8, 1.7, 0.2, and 1 per 
cent from the Pacific Coast States; and 
9.6, 14.5, 2.2, and 9.2 per cent from the 
other sections of the United States. 
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Ice Cream Becoming 


Popular With Swiss) 


Consumption Said to Have In- 
creased Steadily Since War. 


The consumption of ice cream has 
been steadily increasing among the 
Swiss people according to a statement 
made public December 31 by the De- 
partment of Commerce based upon a 


report from Consul Donald Heath, at 
Berne. The statement, in full text, fol- 
lows: 

Prior to the war ice cream was a 
hotel and restaurant dessert, rarely or- 
dered by natives and very rarely served 
in households. Since the war, however, 
a number of big milk dealers have taken 
up the manufacture of ice cream and 
several companies have been organized 
especially to manufacture this product. 

Private estimates place the amount of 
milk utilized for ice cream manufacture 
during the period of the summer of 1927 
and winter 1927-28 at 705,000 pounds. 
For the present season, summer of 1928- 
winter 1928-29, the amount is expected 
to be 1,130,000 pounds (roughly about 
135,000 gallons). For Switzerland’s popu- 
lation of approximately 4,000,000, this 
would be a per capita consumption of 
something over one-eighth of a quart. 

The present increase is partly due to 
the unusually warm weather last sum- 
mer. The small but growing sales of 
electric refrigerators also, doubtless, 
contribute in a small way to the popu- 
larization and increased making of this 
dessert, as does the increasing number of 
tourists. 


Airports of Customs Entry 
Are Designated by Treasury 


Designation of two airports of customs | 
entry and the abolishment of one airpart | 
as a point of entry, were announced 
by the Department of the Treasury, De- 
cember 31, | 

Lake Union, adjacent to Seattle, Wash- | 
ington, and the Ryan Flying Field in| 
San Diego, Calif., are named as airports | 
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Value of All Minerals Produced in 1928 Is Smaller 
Than in Preceding Year. 


[Continued f 


from the lode mines is attributable 
mostly to the greater output from prop- 
erties of the Alaska Juneau Gold Min- 
ing Company, in southeastern Alaska. 
The quantity of ore mined by this com- 
pany appears to have been somewhat less 
than in the preceding year, but its gold 
tenor was much higher. No noteworthy 
new developments were reported at the 
other gold lode mines, but most of the 
properties that have been active during 
the last few years continued operations. 

Gold mining at the three larger prop- 
erties on Chichagof Island was carried 
on at. a considerably reduced rate. The 
production from a number of small 
mines in the Hyder and Ketchikan dis- 
tricts was considerably larger than in 
1927. In the Willow Creek district the 
gold lode mines report a somewhat 
smaller output than in the preceding 
year and considerably less than formerly. 

The small gold lode mines in the Fair- 
banks district report a considerable in- 
crease in their vield of gold. Several 
other small lode mines scattered widely 
through the Territory, but especially in 
Kenai Peninsula, near Nuka Bay and at 
Crow Creek, and in the Kuskokwim 
region near Nixon Fork, report some 
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shipped to smelters in the States for 
treatment. 

Silver-lead ores are, however, known 
in widely separated parts of the ter- 
ritory and some mining and prospect- 
ing is in progress at several places on 
ores of this type. The high cost of 
ae and treatment discourages 
development of or search for these ores 
except in the more accessible parts of 
Alaska. 


‘Coal Output Rises 
\To New High Record 


The production of coal from Alaskan 
mines was greater in 1928 than in 1927— 
in fact, the preliminary estimates indi- 
cate that more coal was produced in 
1928 than in any earlier year 

As usual, the greater part of the pro- 
duction came from the Matanuska and 
Healy River fields. The principal pro- 
duction mines in the Matanuska fields 
were those of the Evan Jones Coal Com- 
pany and the Premier Coal Mining Com- 
pany, and in the Healy River valley the 
Suntrana mine of the Healy River Coal 
Corporation. No notable new develop- 
ments were reported in either of these 
fields, but there was a steady develop- 





production of gold, and prospecting was 
active at a number of other places. 


‘New Dredges Operated 


At Placer Mines 


The increase in production of gold 
from placer mines is attributable in most 
part to the greater output from the prop- 
erties of the Fairbanks Exploration Com- 
pany, in the Fairbanks district, which 
early in 1928 placed two of its large 
dredges in operation on Goldstream 
Creek and the Chatanika River and be- 
fore the end of that season had finished 
a smaller dredge on upper Goldstream 
Creek and had begun mining with it. 

The beginning of production from this 
large project has not only resulted in 
greatly increasing the amount of gold 
mined in the district, but, what is per- 
haps even more significant, gives promise 


years. So far as has been reported. no 
other new dredges were constructed in 
Alaska during 1928, but several that 
were constructed in 1927 and operated 
only a short time during that year were 
running throughout 1928. 

A few of the dredges that formerly 
were active were idle during 1928, but 
on the whole all the dredges that pro- 
duced much gold in 1927 were again 
active last year, and most of them re- 
port fully as large a production as in 
1927. As a result approximately 64 per 
cent of the placer gold that was re- 
covered in 1928 was mined by dredges. 

The amount of gold produced from the 
placers that are mined by other methods 
than dredging seems to have been 





ment in both. 

The increased demand for fuel in con- 
nection with the dredging project of the 
Fairbanks Exploration Company in the 
Fairbanks district has served as an ad- 
ditional outlet for coal from the Healy 
River field. 

During the year considerable activity 
was shown in the development of coal 
beds that have long been known on 
Admiralty Island, in southeastern 
Alaska. This work was done at the 
property of the Admiralty Island Coal 
Co., on Kanalku Bay, and several ship- 
ments of coal were sent to Juneau and 
near-by markets. A small quantity of 
coal for local needs is also reported 
to have been produced, principally by 
Eskimos, from coal beds on the Kuk 
River, near Wainwright, in northern 
Alaska. 

No new developments. were reported 
in the Bering River field, nor in any of 
the many coal fields that are known in 
other parts of Alaska. There is still 
a considerable use of coals imported 
from the States and British Columbia 
that might be supplied by coals from 
Alaskan fields if they were pushed by a 
strong selling organizetion. 


Alaskan Production 
Demanded Locally 


All the petroleum produced in Alaska 
in 1928 continued to come from the 
wells of the Chilkat Oil Co., near 
Katalla, where, in addition to the oil 
wells, the company operates a small re- 
finery. The gasoline and distillate pro- 
duced from this petroleum are much 


Avrnonizen STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PuBLIsHED WitHout COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DaiLy 


Aeronautics 


Belsian Sand Enters |Exports of Raw Cotton and Manufactures 
Increase in 11 Months Ending in November 


Duty Free by Change 


In Treasury Ruling 


Product Formerly Was 
Classed as “‘Silica” and Cus- 
toms Charge of $4 Per 
Ton Assessed. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
as silica, and is accordingly free of duty 
as such. 
Question Again Investigated. 

In view of the protests filed the De- 
partment again took this matter up for 
consideration and investigation and re- 
quested a further expression of views 
from the Geological Survey and the Bu- 
reau of Standards upon the subject and 
also requested an expression of views 
from the Bureau of Mines, Department 
of Commerce, 

The Geological Survey in its present 
letter, after discussing the question and 
showing the various uses of the mer- 
chandise and its various designations, 
concludes with the statement that as the 
classification depends upon commercial 
designation rather than by use, it is of 
the opinion that it is not subject to duty 
as silica but is free of duty as sand. 

The Bureau of Standards describes 
the several uses to which silica is put, 
for example, as wood filler, scouring 
soaps, foundry mold wash, metallurgic 
and chemical processes, etc., but states 
that in none of the uses referred to is 
it known as silica but under various 
names such as “flint,” “silex,” “foundry 
sand,” etc. The Bureau also states that 
Belgian sand is also known commercially 


as glass sand, and closes the discussion | 


of the question with the statement that 


commercially but rather a miner part! 


of the total amount of silica marketed 
is commercially known as such. 


Sand Classification Stands. 
The Bureau of Mines states that while 


the term “silica” is sometimes applied | 


as a class name for miscellaneous group 
of mineral substances such as quartz, 
flint, chert, infusorial earth, etc., these 
terms are of special usage rather than 
commercial terms, and that that Bureau 
does not regard glass and as silica nor 
is it bought and sold as silica and is al- 
ways termed sand in commerce. 

In view of the reports received, the 
Department feels that its previous de- 
cision, T. D. 42820, was based upon an 
erroneous view of the facts and it is 


now satisfied that Belgian sand is not! 


known commercially as silica but is 
bought and sold and known in the trade 
as Belgian sand. 

In this connection and persuasive of 
the correctness of the present position of 
the Department, I deem it proper to refer 
to the debate on the floor of the Senate 
when the subject of Belgian sand was 
being discussed as an amendment to Par- 
agraph 207. 


Senate Debate Cited. 
An amendment was offered on the floor 


Statistics Are Announced on 


Statistics of domestic American ex- 
ports of cotton, cotton cloths, yarns, 
threads and hosiery for the 11 months 
ending with November were made pub- | 
lic on December 28 by the Department 
of Commerce. 

Exports of raw cotton, including lin- 
ters, totaled 7,646,317 bales, valued at. 
$805,371,995, as compared with 8,710,- | 
530 bales, valued at $745,015,616 in the 
corresponding period of 1927. 

Cotton manufactures were exported to) 
the value of $122,535,494, as compared | 
with $121,531,777 in the corresponding 
period of 1927. 

A total of 493,916,948 square yards of 
cotton cloths were exported valued at 
$71,895,605, compared with 521,822,712, 
square yards, valued at $70,247,778 in| 
the corresponding period of 1927, 

Tire fakrics to the amount of 5,681,- 
587 square yards, valued at $2,341,263, 
were exported as compared with 4,302,- 
552, square yards valued at $1,506,862 
in the corresponding period of 1927. 

Exports of cotton duck amounted to 
12,289,919 square yards, valued at $4,- 
241,146, as compared with 14,165,782 
square yards, valued at $4,410,780, in the | 
corresponding period of 1927. 

Exports of unbleached cotton cloths to- 
taled 109,844,408 square yards, valued at 


‘ 


Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


| 


Rate complaints made public Decem- 
ber 31 by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission are summarized as follows: - 

No. 21746, Sub. 1.—Gillican-Chipley Com- 
pany, Inc., of New Orleans, v. Kansas City 
| Southern Railway et al. Claims reparation 
ton rosin shipped from Louisiana points to 
destinations in Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, Ten- 
nessee, Lowa, West Virginia, Michigan, 
Missouri, Kentucky, Pennsylvania and 
Canada. 

No. 21684, Sub. 24—Ware Brothers 
Agency of Tuscumbia, Ala., v. Central of 
Georgia Railway et al. Requests Commis- | 
sion to prescribe reasonable rate on old} 
cotton bale covering material from Athens, 
Ga., to Tuscumbia. Claims reparation. 

No. 21765.—Interstate Engineering & 
Construction Company of Philadelphia v. 
| Pennsylvania Railroad. Claims reparation 
j;of $950 on demurrage charges assessed | 
on numerous shipments of cement at 
| Manasquan, N. J. 

No. 21766.—Interstate Amiesite Company | 
of Wilmington, Del., v. Baltimore & Ohio} 
Railroad et al. Claims reparation of} 
$821.47 on 21 cars of crushed stone cov- 
ered with asphaltum from Martinsburg, 
W. Va., to Oaks, Md. 

No. 21767.—Brilliant Coal Company of 
Brilliant, Ala., et al. v. Illinois Central 
Railroad et al. Ask Commission to order 


| 


| 





slightly less than that derived from such|in demand in the local market, as they 
placers in 1927. No new finds of placer| are said to be of better quality than the 
ground were made during the year that|usual commercial brands. This company 
yielded any considerable amount of gold,|is reported to have continued operations 
and inevitably each year many of thejin this field on essentially the same 
known areas of placer are worked out.|scale as heretofore. The only other 
There still remain, however, large placer | place in Alaska where drilling for oi! 





« 
> coveareme Je? 2 ee — —_ establishment of reasonable joint through 
aaa per ton, an jater amended to read,| ates on coal from Brilliant group mines 
Glass sand containing 99 per cent or| to all stations on the St. Louis-San Fran- 
more of silica, $1.50 per ton.” his | cisco Railway, Bazemore to and including 
amendment was agreed to, but when the} Birmingham, Ala., to all southeast terri- 


bill went to conference it was stricken| tory reached through Birmingham, and to 
out. southeast and Gulf coast territory reached 
via the Frisco’s new Aberdeen-Pensacola 


reserves that could undoubtedly be 
worked by companies having adequate 


capital and skilled engineering aid. 


(Value of Copper Produced 


Is Estimated at $6,100,000 


The value of the copper produced from | 
Alaskan mines in 1928 is estimated to} 
have been $6,100,000. This marks a de- 
crease of about $1,150,000 over the value 
of the copper produced by these mines in 
1927 and a continuation of the decline in | 
the production of copper in Alaska that | 
has been more or less steadily in prog- 
ress since 1923. 

In 1928, as in former years, practically | 
all of the copper came from two mines | 
near Kennecott, in the Copper River | 
region, and from one mine on Latouche 
Island, in the Prince William Sound 
region. These mines alone, according to | 
the published records of the Geological 
Survey, have yielded copper worth $200,- 
000,000 in the 18 years or so that they | 
have been actively developed. 


In the vicinity of the known ore bodies | 


at these mines extensive tests have been 
made to determine their extent and to 
disclose any other bodies. The extent 
of the deposits that are being mined has 
thus been closely mapped out. No 
notable new ore bodies are reported to 
have been discovered during the year. 
Although large parts of the known ore 
bodies still remain to be mined, they are 
being depleted each year, so that, un- 
less new deposits are found, a still fur- 
ther decrease in the output of copper 
from Alaska is inevitable. 

That there are in the Copper River 
region, as well as in other parts of 
Alaska, other deposits that hold promise 
of profitable development seems likely, 
and prospecting work is in progress at 
a number of these places. The success- 
ful development of a large copper mine, 
however, is an expensive and timé-con- 
suming task, and none of the prospects 
that are now being exploited appear to 
have yet reached such a stage that their 
future can be predicted with certainty. 

Most of the silver produced in 


Alaska during recent years has been re- | 


coyered from the copper ores—in fact, 
during 1927, the latest year for which 
complete reports are available, over 
three-quarters of the silver came from 
that source. With the great reduction 
in the output of copper ore in 1928 the 
quantity of silver naturally shows a cor- 
responding decrease. 

The greater output of gold from both 
lodes and placers resulted in a slight in- 
crease in the amount of silver that is as- 
sociated with the gold obtained from 
them. The quantity of silver contained 
in ordinary lode or placer gold is, how- 
ever, relatively so small, and silver is so 
low in price, that the increase in out- 
put of gold means an increase of only 
a few thousand dollars in the .value of 
the silver recovered from those sources. 

Some silver is also recovered from ores 
that are principally valuable for the 
lead and silver they contain. Most of 
the ore of this sort is mined in the Hyder 
district in southeastern Alaska, and is 


of entry in the districts of Seattle and 
Los Angeles, respectively. 

Bryn Mawr field. in the district of 
Seattle, Wash., is abolished as an air- 
port of entry because “it appears that 
there is little or no air traffic between 
Bryn Mawr field and foreign countries, 
an that there is no longer any necessity 
for continuing that plase as an airport of 


was in progress during the year was in 
the Matanuska Valley a few miles west 
of Chickaloon, where the Peterson Oil 
Association continued work throughout 
most of the open season. The well is 
said to have given strong showings of 
gas at several levels, but as the geologic 
formations that it penetrated consist 
of members of the coal series there is 
strong probability that this gas comes 
from them. This probability seems to 
be borne out by such tests as have been 
made of the gas. 

No new activities in the search for 
petroleum in the Alaska Peninsula, in 
northern Alaska, or elsewhere in the 
Territory were reported during the year. 
This lack of activity does not indicate 
that the possibilities of finding petroleum 
in them are regarded as exhausted nor 
that search has , been’ permanently 
abandoned. It simly means that the 
proving of a new field in Alaska is an 
extremely expensive task that can be 
undertaken only by a large, strongly 
financed company. Such companies find 
that at present their endeavors promise 
more certain and immediate return in 
other fields. 


Territory Produced 
Other Commodities 


In addition to the mineral products al- | 
ready mentioned, Alaska also produced 
during 1928 some lead, marble, limestone, 
tin, and platinum. The aggregate value 
of the output of these minerals, with 
that of petroleum, was $356,000. Most 
of the lead came as a by-product from 
the gold ores of the Alaska Juneau mine, 
land the increased production of those 
ores resulted in the recovery of a greater 
jamount of lead also. An _ increasing 
amount of lead is also recovered from 
the silver-lead ores of the Hyder dis- 
|trict. The output of marble in 1928 
came, as heretofore, from the quarries of 
the Vermont Marble Company, on Prince 
of Wales Island, in southeastern Alaska. 
The mining of certain limestone depos- 
its on Dall Island, in southeastern Alaska, 
by the Pacific Coast Cement Company, 
/as a source of one of the constituents of 
its cement, marks the beginning of a new 
enterprise whose development should ma- 
terially increase the mineral production 
from that part of the Territory. 

The tin ore was derived principally 
from placers near York, in Seward Pen- 
insula, but small amounts were recovered 
from placers in the Hot Springs district 
of the Yukon-Tanana region. Negotia- 
tions were concluded late in the summer 
| of 1928 for more extensive developments 


district in the near future. Prospecting 
for tin ore near Big Creek, in the Ruby 
district, was continued and probably some 
placer tin was recovered, but no details 


lof the tin resources of the Hot Spirngs| 


It is clear from the discussion on the 
floor of the Senate that it was the opin- 
ion of the members that without this 
amendment glass sand would be free of 
duty. The question was not whether it 
would be dutiable as silica, but whether 
it should be free of duty or assessed with 
duty at the rate of $1.50 per ton. As 
the suggested amendment was in the in- 
terest of domestic manufacturers it is 
clear that not only the members of the 
Senate, but the domestic interests, felt 
that it was necessary to have glass sand 
specifically provided for, neither the do- 
mestic interests nor the members of the 
Senate believing that it was included 
with the term “silica” as used in Para- 
graph 207 of the Tariff Act. 


careful consideration of this question, 
the Department feels constrained to re- 
scind its ruling, T. D. 42820, and you are, 
accordingly, directed to admit Belgian 
sand and other similar glass sands free 
of duty under Paragraph 1675 of the 
Tariff Act. 


Paper on Pyrometer 
Selected for Prize 


Discussion of Bureau of Stand- 
ards Scientists Chosen. 


A discussion by two Bureau of Stand- 
ards scientists on “Temperature Meas- 
urements of Molten Cast Iron” has been 
selected by the American Foundrymen’s 
Association as one of the three best pa- 
pers in the association’s field published 


during the current year, the Department 
of Commerce announced on December 31. 
The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 

The authors of the paper, H. T. Wensel 
| and _W. F. Roeser, are, respectively, 
| Physicist and associate physicist of the 
| pyrometry section of the Bureau. 

In their prize-winning paper certain 


| 


tical pyrometer readings in dtermin- 
ing the temperature of molten cast iron 
were explained. It was shown that a 
change in the character of the surface of 
the material occurs at 1,375 degrees cen- 
tigrade which affects the apparent bright- 
ness, and this must be allowed for in 
reading the pyrometer. Better control 


castings have resulted from this discov- 
ery. 

The prize will be presented at the an- 
nual convention of the American Foun- 
|drymen’s Association to be held in Chi- 
|cago next spring, 





there are yet available. 


The platinum metals came principally 
| 


| Bay district at the mouth of the Kuoso- 
kwim River. The mine of the Alaska 


|sula, in southeastern Alaska, which for 
ducer of platinum metals and the only 
one in which these metals were recovered 
from lodes, was closed throughout the 
year. Possibly a few other mineral com- 
modities were produced during the year, 
but for the purposes of this preliminary 
summary their value may be regarded as 





entry.” 


| inconsequential, 


regarding the results of the prospecting 


from placers in the eastern part of the | 
Seward Peninsula and in the Goodnews | 


Palladium Company, on Kasaan Penin- | 


I. C. C. Decisions 
i Maca 
Finance Cases 


a number of years had been a large pro- | 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has announced action taken by Division 
4 in uncontested cases on its finance 
docket as follows: 

Report 
7186, 
7193, 
Reading Company of control of the rail- 


7187, 7188, 7189, 7190, 7191, 7192 and 


For the reasons stated, and after a very | 


corrections which must be applied to op- | 


of foundry practice and fewer spoiled 


and order in F. D. Nos, 7184, 7185, 


authorizing the acquisition by the) 


line. Claim reparation on shipments to 
Pensacola. 

No. 21768.—Heywood-Wakefield Com- 
pany of Boston, Mass., v. Boston & Maine 
Railroad et al. Seeks reasonable ratings 
on cocoa fiber in official classification 
territory. 

No. 21769.—Swift & Company, of Chicago 
et al. v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way et al. Ask Commission to order estab- 
lishment of reasonable joint through rates 
on ordinary livestock, carloads, to New 
York from Missouri River cities, South St. 
Paul, Minn., and Mississippi River cross- 
ings, with rates to other destinations in 
Eastern Trunk Line and New England ter- 
ritories prescribed with reference to the 
base rates. Claim reparation. 

No. 21770.—Dudley Bar Co., of Birming- 
ham, Ala., v. Atlantic Coast Line et al. 
Claims reparation of $651.93 on bridge iron 
shipped from Bessemer and Fairfield, Ala., 
to Gardner, Bradentown, Winston, and 
Zolfo Springs, Fla. 

No. 21771.—Rayville Fruit Co., of Monroe, 
La., v. Florida East Coast Railway et al. 
Asks Commission to prescribe reasonable 
rate oh oranges from Geneva, Fla., to Ray- 
ville, La. Claims reparation. 

No. 21773.—Pine Bluff (Ark.) Grain_Ex- 
change et al. v. St. Louis Southwestern Rail- 
way et al. Request Commission to order 
establishment of reasonable rates on grain 
and grain products from St. Louis, Mo., and 
other points on the Kansas City Southern, 
and Texarkana & Fort Smith Railway, south 
of Texarkana, Ark., and to restore former 
routing from points on the St. Louis South- 
western to points on the Kansas City 
Southern. 

No. 21774.—Colorado Culvert & Flume 
Co., of Pueblo, Colo., v. Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway et al. Asks Commis- 
sion to require establishment of reason- 
able rates on corrugated galvanized sheet 
iron or steel from Gary, Ind., to Pueblo, 
there fabricated into riveted pipe and for- 
warded to destinations in New Mexico and 
Texas. Claims reparation of $5,000. 

No, 21775.—Charles Boldt Paper Mills Co., 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, v. New Iberia & North- 
ern Railroad et al. Seeks order canceling 
outstanding demurrage amounting to $396 
on scrap paper at New Iberia, La, 

No. 21776.—Brown Shoe Company, Inc., 
of St. Louis, Mo., v. Southern Pacific Com- 
|pany et al. Claims reparation of $313.25 on 
|shoe leather from San Francisco to St. 
' Louis. 
| No, 21777.—Amicon Fruit Co., of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, v. Atlantic Coast Line et al. 
Seeks reasonable rates on strawberries and 
|fresh vegetables from Atkinson, N. C., to 
| Bluefield, W. Va. Claims reparation of 
| $65.52. 

No, 21778.—National Cottonseed Products 
Corporation, of Memphis, v. Southern Rail- 
| way et al, Asks Commission to order estab- 
lishment of reasonable rates on cottonseed 
|from Colliersville and other Tennessee 
points to Louisville, Ky. Claims reparation 
of $1,531.35. 

No. 21779.—O, A, Smith Agency, Inc. of 
Cincinati, et al. v. Atlantic Coast Line et 
al, Seek reasonable rates on pulpboard from 
Hartsville, S, C., to Nashville, Tenn. Claims 
reparation of $1,378.68. 

No. 21780.—Kistler Leather Co., of Bos- 
ton, Mass., et al. v. Pittsburg, Shawmut & 
Northern Railroad. Ask Commission to or- 
|der establishment of reasonable rates on 
| bituminous coal from Proctor and other 
Pennsylvania points to Olean, N. Y. Claim 
reparation. 


| 
| 








roads of the Catasauqua & Fogelsville 
R. R. Co., the Gettysburg & Harrisburg 
Ry. Co,, the North East Pennsylvania 
R, R. Co., the Perkiomen R. R. Co., the 
Philadelphia & Chester Valley R. R. Co., 
the Philadelphia, Newton & New York 
R. R. Co,, the Pickering Valley R. R. 
Co., the Reading & Columbia R. R. Co., 
the Reading, Marietta & Hanover R. R. 
Co., the Stony Creek R. R. Co., and the 
Williams Valley R. R. Co., under operat- 
ing contracts, approved, 


| 
} 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Shipments of Cloths, Yarns, 


Threads and Hosiery 


$10,398,862, as against 118,382,599 square 
yards, valued at $10,641,569, in the cor- 
responding period of 1927. 

Exports of bleached cloths totaled 87,- | 
736,639 square yards, valued at $10,122,- | 
675, against 80,067,879 square yards, val- 
ued at $9,122,230, in the corresponding 
period of 1927. 

Exports of colored cotton cloths totaled 
278,362,395 square yards, valued at $44,- 
791,659, as against 304,903,900 square 
yards, valued at $44,566,326, in the cor- 
responding period of 1927. 

Exports of carded yarn thread 
amounted to 12,142,415 pounds, valued 
at $4,522,348, against 15,957,140 pounds, 
valued at $5,170,314 in the corresponding 
period of 1927. 

Exports of combed yarn thread 
amounted to 12,007,764 pounds, valued 
at $9,575,595, against 9,854,076 pounds, 
valued at $7,559,879 in the corresponding | 
period of 1927. : 

Sewing, crochet, darning and em- 
broidery thread was exported in the, 
amount of 1,073,286 pounds, valued at 
$1,084,048, as compared with 1,206,055 
pounds, valued at $1,125,832 in the cor- 
responding, period of 1927. 

Exports of cotton hosiery totaled * 3,- | 
552,049 dozen pairs, valued at $6,177,769, 
aginst 4,033,707 dozen pairs, valued at | 
$6,791,966 in the corresponding period of 
1927. 


Sonora Will Export 


Tomatoes and Peas 
| 


Mexican State Decreases | 
Acreage Planted, Due | 
To Floods. 


Approximately 540 to 575 carloads of | 
tomatoes and 1,000 to 1,200 carloads | 
of peas will be available for export from ! 
the State of Sonora, Mexico, this sea- | 
son, according to a report from the Con- | 
sul at Guaymas, Herbert S. Bursley, to| 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, ; 
Department of Agriculture, which has | 
just been made public. The full text of 
the statement on the vegetable situation 
in Sonora follows: 

Preliminary estimates of the vegeta- | 
ble crops in the State of Sonora on the , 
Mexican West Coast indicate that the 


| 





exportable surplus of peas this year will 
be somewhat lower than last year but 


\that the exports of tomatoes may be} 


somewhat larger. The State of Sonorai 
in the past has produced over 90 per 
cent of the peas but only around 12 
per cent of the tomatoes grown on the 
Mexican West Coast. It is now esti- 
mated that a total of approximately 1,- 
700 to 1,800 carloads of perishables will 
pa a nn ASS 


be avaidablé for export from Sonora this 
season, Of that quantity, tomatoes will 
constitute from 540 to 575 carloads, 
peas from 1,000 to 1,200 carloads and 
miscellaneous vegetables about 98 car- 
loads. 

Tilled Area Decreases. 

The total area planted to peas and 
tomatoes in the Yaqui, Mayo and 
Guaymas River valleys in the State of 
Sonora during the 1928-29 season 
amounts to 16,035 acres as compared 
with 18,624 acres in 1927-28. No acre- 
age figures are available for plantings 
of other perishable crops, but these are 
relatively unimportant and no, material 
change is expected. The decline in the 
pea and tomato acreage this season is 
due to the decrease of 6,400 acres in 
plantings in the Mayo Valley as a result 
of the losses sustained in December, 
1927, when floods seriously damaged 
plantings. The area in the Yaqui Val- 
ley, however, increased by 3,700 acres 
this year, 

The first exports of this season’s 
Sonora tomatoes reached Nogales on 
November 19 and the first shipment of 
peas on December 6. All indications at 
present point to a very favorable year. 
An increase of 20 per cent in freight 
rates on the Rio Mayo Railway may 
adversely affect producers along that 
line, particularly later in the season, 
states Consul Bursley. 


A Resplendent 
Record 


IN its career the Waldorf- 
Astoria has been the scene al- 
most continually of affairs of 
state, epoch-making social gath- 
erings . . . and has entertained 
guests distinguished in practi- 
cally every field of endeavor. 
Today ... when New York 
wants to “put its best foot fore- 
most” in the reception and 
entertainment of a personage or 
a group... the Waldorf-Astoria 
is always foremost in the minds 
of the committee on arrange- 
ments. 


Under the same 
general management 


The Willard 


Washington 


The Bellevue-Stratford 
Philadelphia 


Reservations may be made at any 
one for either of the other two. 


The 
Waldorf-Astoria 


Fifth Avenue, 33rd and 34th Streets 
New York 


Boomer-Du Pont Properties Corporation 
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via the 
clean, scenic, lucurious route of the 


New Oriental Limited. 
Hawaii—spring-like, flower-strewn land of colorful 
adventure—is beckoning you now. Make the trip 
memorable by taking the clean, scenic Glacier Park 
route of the New Oriental Limited to the Pacific 
Coast for direct steamship connection. This, the 
finest train to the Pacific Northwest, operates 
behind giant electric and oil-burning locomotives 
for 1200 miles; luxurious sleepers, and observation 
cars with dining car service of exceptional quality 
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provide every modern travel 
comfort at no extra fare. Free - 
side trip to Vancouver, B. C. 
Inquire today for further in- 
formation about this delight- 
ful way to or from the West. 
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Suit Charging Fraud 
In Removal of Oil 


Supreme 
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Public Utilities 


Collections of Debts Due the Government 


Valuation 


Court is Asked Not to Isolate 


Issue of Valuation in O’Fallon Case 


From Reserves Filed Problem Is Inseparable With That of Rate Regulation, 
According to Brief. 


in District 
Court in Delaware Names 
Two Companies as 
Defendants. 


Action Started 


Charging that the United States was 
fraudulently deprived of at least 20,000,- 
000 barrels of crude oil, the Department 
of Justice has filed suit in the Federal 
District Court, Wilmington, Del., against 


the Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing Com- | 


pany and the Mammoth Oil Company for 
an account of all gains and profits de- 
rived from the resale of the oil. 

The bill in equity alleges conspiracy 


companies named in the suit, together 
with Albert B. Fall, former Secretary 
of the Interior, Harry F. Sinclair and the 
Sinclair Pipe Line Company. Because 


In consideration of the so-called O’Fal- 
lon case, involving the valuation of rail- 
road properties, the Supreme Court of 


the United States is asked not to isolate 
the valuation issue from the issue of rate 
regulation in a brief filed with the Court 


|by Donald R. Richberg on behalf of the | g 
|National Conference on Valuation of 
‘American Railroads. 


| The Court has set January 2, 1929, for 


the hearing of arguments in this case, 
|No. 131, St. Louis & O’Fallon Railway 


Company and Manufacturers’ Ry. Co. v 


Commission v. St. Louis & O’Fallon Ry. 
Co. and Manufacturers’ Ry. Co. 


: Mr. Richberg was granted leave by | 
to defraud the United States by the two | the Court to file a brief in this case and |] 


to be heard in the argument. 
The full text of the summary of the ar- 
gument presented in the brief follows: 


| United States, and Interstate Commerce | 


the eae oa parties - not — 'Two.Issues Declared 
tants of the District of Delaware, where ; 

the bill was filed, they were not named To Be Inseparable 

as defendants. Part I.—The inseparable problem of 

The Department is not precluded from |rate regulation and value regulation. 

filing suit against Mr. Fall, Mr. Sinclair,! 1. The valuation issue should not be 
and the Sinclair Pipe Line Company, but |isolated from the issue of rate regula- 
does not contemplate doing so right away, | tion. If a public utility property can not 
it was stated orally December 31 by the|be valued in such a manner as to in- 
Assistant to the Attorney General, Wil-|sure reasonable rates, then the conceded 
liam J. Donovan. He explained that fu-| Pow 1 
ture possible actions will await an ac- | The power to require re 
counting of the profits as requested in} 


er of rate regulation is destroyed. | 
asonable rates | 
comprehends the power to prevent un- j 


the suit filed December 29. 

A statement announcing the equity ac- 
tion, issued by the Department, follows 
in full text: 

The Department of Justice on De- 
cember 29, filed a bill in equity against 
the Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing Com- 
pany and the Mammoth Oil Company. 
The bill was filed in the District Court 
of the United States for the District of 
Delaware. The suit. is instituted by the 
United States for the recovery of prof- 
its which it is alleged have wrongfully 
accrued to these defendants as a result 
of a conspiracy which defrauded the 
United States of its lawful property. 


Conspiracy Charged. 


‘reasonable profits. To diminish profits, 
'that might be made, is to diminish values, 
‘that might be obtained. Therefore, the 


| process of rate regulation requires that 


|the owners of a public utility property ; 


shall be deprived of a part of its po- 
tential value. 

2. Between the maximum property val- 
!uation, which would be the basis for, and 
jthe result of the highest feasible rates, 
land the minimum property valuation 
| which would be the basis for, and the re- 
lsult of, the lowest feasible rates, lies the 
llegislative field of rate regulation. The 
| valuation of a public utility property 
|within these limits, as a basis for rate 
making, is an exercise of the legislative 
jpower of rate regulation within the 


j is: What is a fair price for the public 
‘service rendered? 


| 8. The sole question to be presented | 


for judicial review is: Has a “monopoly 
reie” or a “confiscatory price” been es- 
i tablished ? 3 

8(a). A “monopoly price,” as here de- 
ned, is one clearly exceeding any price 
obtainable by sellers under fair competi- 
tive conditions. 

i 8(b). A “confiscatory price,” as here 
| defined, is one clearly less than any price 
obtainable by buyers under fair competi- 
| tive condtions. . 

Part III.—The legislative standards 
|for regulation and value regulation. 

9. In its exercise of the legislative 
power of rate-making Congress, in the 
nterstate Commerce Act, has authorized 
and directed the Interstate Commerce 
Commission— 

9(a) “To determine and prescribe what 
will be the just and reasonable” rates. 
(Sec. 15(1)). 

9(b) To “establish or adjust such 

rates” so as to provide a “fair return 
upon aggregate value” of railway prop- 
jerty. (Section 15a(2)). 
9(c). To enforce a trusteeship imposed 
‘on every individual railroad in regard to 
;net income exceeding the “fair return” 
upon the value of its individual prop- 
erty. (Sec. 15a(6)). 

9(d). To determine the aggregate 
| “ascertained” through “its investigation 
|}under Section 19a,” giving “due consid- 
jerattion to all the elements of value 
{recognized by the law of the land for 
rate making purposes.” (Sec. 15a(4)). 

10. The legislative power thus pro- 
vided no formula for fixing reasonable 
rates, but required its administrative 
agent to obtain a vast amount of in- 
formation, to consider it and to report 
;it, so that the basis for its conclusions 
{might be known. A mere reading of the 
!Interstate Commerce Act will demon- 
|strate the impossibility of establishing 
; “reasonable rates” by any formula or— 
; by the same token—the impossibility of 
establishing the “value” of railway 
property by any formula, “A reasonable 





| 


value through its individual valuations | 


Power Development 


At Cumberland Falls 
Is Approved in Brief 


Retention ‘of Scenic Beauty 
Of Area by Creation of 
State’ Park Is Ad- 


vocated. 


| [Continued from Page 1.] 

jilege of accepting a gift from one of her 
{own sons (Senator DuPont) made solely 
, to preserve nature’s incalculable gift. 

| “If this Commission but knew the out- 
| standing industrial, . geological, topo- 
graphical and geographical features of 
|that portion of southeastern Kentucky 


traversed by the Cumberland River, it! 


could not hesitate to find that the public 
interests of the section—to say nothing 
of the rest of the State and of the coun- 


|try—demand the development and_ use} 


_at home of its great underlying coal de- 
posits and, at the same time, the de- 
| velopment of the immense tourist traffic 


‘that would be attracted to that region | 


‘over two great highways. stretching 
; across the State in order to visit Cum- 
berland Falls, if the Falls can be pre- 


| serv f struction to serve the in-| : : es : “ed 
pereen Fesey semeuchion Sos | referred for suit; of $3,416,877.26 in the; furnish both the administrative office 


| terests of a power company coming into 
| direct competition with the natural re- 
| sources of that section. 


Two Counties Said to Benefit. 

“If this Commission but knew the 
| peculiar political situation in southeast- 
;ern Kentucky, it would not be impressed 
| in the slightest degree by the appearance 
!at the hearing of a delegation from that 
section of the State to advocate the 
| power project in order that, as stated in 
ithe Merrill report, Whitley and Mc- 
|Creary Counties might profit by the 
‘taxes it is expected to bring into their 
| local treasuries. 


| “Jt is just as true now as it was in the | 
that when | 
| Roderick Dhu sounds one blast upon his | 


days of James Fitzjames 


; horn, there is an instant gathering of 
| the clans in full force, ready from a2 
' sense 


;one 1 


In 1928 Exceeded 


¢ 


IN 


YEARLY 


2675) aes 


DEX 


‘inance 


Total of Previous Year 


Sums Received by the General Accounting Office Aggre- 


gated $9,000 


Collection by the General Accounting 
Office of approximately $9,000,000 of in- 
debtedness due the United States was 
reported to Congress by the Comptroller 
General, J. R. McCarl, in his annual re- 
port. This represents an increase for 
1928 over 1927 of $1,517,615.05, the re- 
port stated. 

A section of the report dealing with 
collections, delays in collections, and 


contributing factors, follows in full text: 

The aggregate amount of recorded in- 
debtedness due to the United States col- 
lected through the General Accounting 
Office during 1928 was $8,913,261.21; the 
amount referred by this office to the 
Department of Justice during the year 


163.92; and the amount remaining on the 
records of the collections section of the 


for collection through suit was $976,- | 


,000, Mr. McCarl States. 


small periodical amounts only, thus op- 


erating at times to exiend into years 


the period for the collection of the in- 
debtedness as a whole. 
' ‘The suspension of active collection is 


necessary where judicial proceedings are | 


pending and also where debtors apply 
to the Congress for relief. 


The procedure of the claims and audit 
divisions, whereby future payments to 
Federal debtors under new undertakings 
are withheld and applied to their exist- 
ing indebtedness to the United States, 
; was enlarged upon during 1928, by re- 
| quiring indebtedness to the United States 
arising out of failure to enter into or 
make delivery under contracts to be 
promptly reported and charged against 
‘future payments to them arising out of 


|other transactions. 


| Procedure Prescribed. 


' A procedure was prescribed during 


claims division for collection action at! 1928 for the receipt and disposition of 

the close of 1928 was $288,807,453.32,' moneys received on regular or special 

comprising 30,60 debtors. | deposit account by officers and employes 
This represents increases for 1928!of the United States in their official 

over 1927 of $1,517,615.05 in the amount | capacities. 

collected; of $316,722.68 in the amount; The need for a procedure that would 


|amount remaining for collection action;|and the General Accounting Office with 
and of 8,716 in the number of remaining|a check on the receipts of fiscal officers 
debtors. had been apparent for some time. In 
4 ; General Regulations No. 40, issued Feb- 

Delays in Collections. 


ruary 20, 1925, the principle was stated 
In many conceded indebtednesss cases 


that the interests of the Government re- | 


| Increase Recorded 
By Member Banks in 


Loans and Discounts 


| Weekly Statement of Federal 
Reserve Board Shows De- 
cline in Net Demand 
Deposits. 


The. Federal Reserve Board’s ~ con- 
dition statement of 626 reporting mem- 
ber banks in leading cities as of De- 
cember 26 shows an increase for the 
‘week of $50,000,000 in loans and dis- 
counts, partly offset by a reduction of 
1 $11,000,000 in investments, declines of 
$57,000,000 in net demand deposits and 
}of $51,000,000 in Government deposits, 
and increases of $20,000,000 in time de- 
;posits and of $218,000,000 in *borrow- 
‘ings at Federal reserve banks, it was 
| stated December 31. 

ri The full text of the statement fol- 
‘lows: 

Loans on stocks and bonds, including 
|U. S. Government obligations, were 
| $103,000,000 above the December 19 to- 
|tal at all reporting banks, an increase 
of $108,000,000 at reporting banks in 
the New York district being partly off- 
set by declines in most of the other dis- 
tricts. “All other” loans and discounts 
declined $32,000,000 at reporting banks 
in the Chicago district, $19,000,000 in the 
| St. Louis district, $12,000,000 in the 
| Cleveland district, and $53,000,000 at all 
reporting banks. 

Declines in Securities. 





|the debtors can pay the obligation in 


U. S. Treasury 
_ Statement 





of personal d@votion to one man or | 
dea to resent the suggestion that | 


December 28, 
Made Public December 31, 1928. 


Receipts. 
Customs receipts .... 
' [nternal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous internal 
revenue 


$1,365,979.40 


898,369.89 | 


_ Holdings of U. S. Government securi- 
|ties declined $8,000,000, and of other 
bonds, stocks, and securities $3,000,000. 


quire that responsibility for the receipt 
|and proper disposition of moneys re- 
;ceived should be fixed, and an accurate 
‘and complete record of the transactions| Net demand deposits increased $37,- 
|be reflected in the accounts of an ac- {900,000 at reporting banks in the New 
| countable officer. York district, and declined $54,000,000 at 
| While the procedure prescribed in the !banks in the Chicago districts $16,000,- 
‘supplement to the said regulation is de- | 990 in the Boston district, $10,000,000 in 
jsigned mainly for the large offices lo- ; San Francisco district and $57,000,000 
jcated in Washington, D. C., nevertheless | 4t all reporting banks. Time deposits 
iit is applicable to the larger field offices, | increased $10,000,000 each in the New 
|and, where similar conditions, volume of ; York and San francisco districts and 
| transactions, etc., render it desirable, it | $20,000,000 at all reporting banks. 

jmay be installed in such field offices.| The principal changes in borrowings 
|The procedure provides for a scheduling |at Federal reserve banks for the week 





of remittances by the receiving officer, | Were increases of $157,000,000 at the 
| transmitting periodically the schedule of | Federal Reserve Bank of New York, $25,- 


The United States alleges that the de-|range of legislative discretion—and is | 
fendant Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing | not subject to judicial review. 
Company, defendant Mammoth Oil,Com- | 


if : “j]/| .8+.In order to justify judicial invasion | 
pany, together with Albert B. Fall, 'o¢ the field of legislative discretion the 


| Commission. 


judgment having its basis in a proper! any other part of the State or country 
consideration of all relevant facts’—is | Should have a word to say about the de- 
clearly all that is possible. Such a velopment of the natural resources or 
judgment has been exercised by the: protection of the natural wonders placed 


Harry F. Sinclair and the Sinclair Pipe | 
Line Company conspired to defraud the 
United States. Albert B. Fall, Harry F. 
Sinclair and the Sinclair Pipe Line Com- 


pany were not named as defendants in | 


the suit because they are not inhabitants 
of the District of Delaware in which 
district the suit is brought. 

The United States alleges that begin- 
ning about February 3, 1922, and con- 
tinuing thereafter, the defendant Mam- 
moth Oil Company, the defendant Sin- 

’ clair Crude Oil Purchasing Company, to- 
gether with Fall, Sinclair and the Sin- 
clair Pipe Line Company, conspired to 
defraud the United States and more par- 
ticularly (a) to defraud the United 
States of its property, consisting of 
royalty oil accruing, and to accrue, “to 
it from its leases of lands in the Sait 
Creek oil field and the profits from the 
sale thereof, and (b) to defraud the 
United States of and concerning its 
governmental right to the honest and 
conscientious services of its officers and 
the faithful discharge of their duties 
and the administration of their public 
trusts and more specifically of its right 
to have the business and affairs of the 
Department of the Interior honestly con- 
ducted in its behalf by the Secretary of 
the Interior free from prejudice, chicane 
or overreaching due to his personal and 
pecuniary interest in the success of any 
person or corporation endeavoring to 
secure contracts for sale or purchase of 
any kind or nature fom the United 
States. 

It is stated that each of the con- 
spirators required a wilful and deliberate 
violation by Fall of the laws of the 
United States and of the duties and 

' obligations owed by him to the United 
States and of the trust and confidence 
reposed in him by it by virtue of his 
position as Secretary of the Interior. 
The bill then enumerates the various 
acts which were done in carrying out 
the purpose of the ‘conspiracy. 

In its petition the United States alleges 
that it has been fraudulently deprived 
of its property consisting of not less 
than 20,000,000 barrels of crude oil de- 
livered to the defendants under certain 
alleged contracts. The Government asks 
that the defendants account for all gains 
and profits received by them from the 


carriers are seeking to isolate the valu- | 


ation issue from the issue of rate reg- 
ulation. They are asking the courts to 
|give utility properties a fixed value by 
compelling the use of a judicial formula 
;of valuation. All property values are 
'the joint product of economic and politi- 
cal forces. They depend upon rights 
conferred and protected by laws. If 
, judicial action establishes a public util- 
ity property value which cannot be 
changed. by legislative action, the legis- 
lative power of rate regulation is de- 
stroyed, 


“Value” and “Property” 
Subjected to Analysis 

“AA Career aialy SiS" OT the legal and 
‘economic céncepts of “property” ~ and 
“value” willfelarify the problem. 

4(a), “Property is the dominion over 
things possessed—a “bundle of rights’— 
‘which is cofiferred by law. 

4(b). The “value” of property is the 
“power to command a price” for things 
possessed. which depends upon the powcr 
which the owner can exercise over hi: 
possessions—that is, upon the “proneriy” 
| which has been conferred upon him by 
aw. 

4(c). The “property” of a public util- 
ity owner is not an absolute dominion, 
but one qualified by the public service 
obligations, which he has assumed. 
Among these obligations is the duty to 
charge only “reasonable rates” for th 
use of the things which he has devote 
to public service. 

4(d). Thus the “value” of his “prop- 
erty” is dependent upon the inescapable 
|fact that his property (his “bundle of 
|rights” conferred by law) includes only 
{8 limited “power to command a price.” 
! 








d 


He can only command a price which the 
|legislative power establishes as “reason- 
'able.” The power to establish “reason- 
| able rates” necessarily includes the power 
to establish a “reasonable value” for the 
property used, 

5. Therefore the legislative power of 


rate regulation must include the power | 


‘Decisive Issues 


\In Case Reviewed 


Part IV. The decisive issue in the pres- 
;ent case. 
| 11. This “reasonable judgment” has 
jbeen based on the principle that com- 
| petitive prices should be high enough to 
support generously the credit of carriers 
| whose securities represent prudent in- 
| vestment, so that the existing facilities 
| may be maintained efficiently and further 
investments may be induced—and not un- 
reasonably higher than the prices which 
; would have resulted if the public had 
‘undertaken to furnish the service or to 
'compete fairly with private enterprise. 

11 (a). It would seem to be conclusive 
proof that rates have been fixed within 
the range of legislative discretion (be- 
, tween a monopoly price and a confisca- 
,; tory price), if experience shows that the 
traffic continues to move in a reasonable 
volume and that additional investments 
continue to flow into the public service 
at reasonable rates of return. 

11(b).—If rates or values established 
are attacked as “confiscatory” before an 
adequate experience has been 


would not have undertaken 


to furnish 


| this service, and would not now continue! 


to furnish it, voluntarily, for the price 


“\which has been fixed. 


12.—This reasonable judgment has 
; been exercised within a “range of legis- 
‘lative discretion” by a “tribunal 
|pointed by law and informed by expe- 
rience,” and the Supreme Court has held 
; that it does not sit “as a board of revi- 
sion to substitute our judgment for that 
of the legislature, or of the Commission 
;lawfully constituted by it, as to matters 
i within the province of either.” 


‘Reproduction Cost 
No Measure of Value 
13. But, in the present case, the car- 


had to: 
demonstrate their effect, the Court is! 
/cajled upon to decide (upon the record) | 
that the owners of the property involved! 


ap-, 


by the providence of Ged in their section 


jof the State for the benefit of all the 
people. 

“We cannot believe—we do not be- 
| lieve—that this Commission will be in- 
fluenced te turn over Cumberland Falls 
‘to any man or set of men for exploita- 
| tion in private interest under the cir- 
cumstances disclosed at the hearing and 
in the Merrill report.” 
| Protestants listed in the brief include 
lthe American -Civic Assocjation; Camp 
| Fire Club of America; Izaak Walton 
‘League of America; various clubs, or- 
| ganizations, groups of individuals and 
|a number of newspapers in different 
| parts of the country. 


fixing rates; and thereby to take away 
from the legislative branch of the Gov- 
/ernment all substance of its constitu- 
' tional power to fix rates in order that 
|only a fair price shall be charged for 
public .services. 


17. The carriers are asking the court 


| 


| 
| 


erties at the amount of their theoretical 


to transfer the legislative power of rate- 
making from the legislatures to the 
courts; and by judicial action to establish 
monopoly values for these properties as 
‘the basis for a constitutional right to 
| charge monopoly prices. 
| "18. The contentions of the carriers 
| . 
are based on (1) a false economic con- 
cept of “value,” which the court is 
asked to adopt against the protests of 
all authoritive economists; and (2) .a 
false juristic concept of “property,” 
which the court is asked to adopt in 
, repudiation of its own opinions and the 
concensus of legal commentators. 

19. It is respectfully submitted that 
in the present case the carriers have 
fou been deprived of any property right 


to charge a fair price for seryices ren-| 


dered, or of any property value based 
on such property right; that the rates, 


,0f value regulation. If a law fixing a |riers are seeking to avoid all discussion!the earning power and the resultant 


formula for the finding of value were 


of a fair price for the service by claim- 


| value of the property of the carriers 


written in the courts, the result would ing that a property value exists inde.| were established by the Interstate Com- 
be the absolute destruction of a vital,! pendent of, and not to be affected by, |merce Commission in a conservative ex- 


8,647,722.05 iremittances to the fiscal officer, a monthly 
316,346.11 | summation of the remittances received, 
———_ [and reconciliation by the administrative 
6,228,417.45 | office and the fiscal officer. 
276,741,294.62 | 


| Miscellaneous receipts . 


Total ordinary receipts 
Balance previous day . 


In lieu of preparing individual letters | 


| (actually but not candidly) to establish | 
‘a flat value for all publie utility prop- | 


reproduction cost—to substitute a ju- | 
dicial formula for legislative discretion— | 


Total 


Expenditures 
General expenditures .. 
Interest on public debt 
Refunds of receipts ... 
Panama Canal ..:. 
Operations in special 

accounts : 
Adjusted service cer 
tificate fund 
Civil-service retirement 
fund : 
Investment of trust 
funds 


82,969,712.07 


$3,789,059.62 
613,483.2 
276,407.48 

p se 35,681.83 


47,257.65 


67,220.56 


12,978.95 





eee tehehebelens 78,473.67 
Total ordinary 
expenditures ..ceee 
| Other public debt 
expenditures ...seeee. 
Balance today ....eees- 


TOE) csocpavesictnce GOaPO0,TIaDT 


The accumulative figures, together 
with the comparative analysis of receipts 
and expenditures for the month and for 
the year, are published each Monday. 


4,920,562.96 


1,985,438.20 
276,063,710.91 


‘Loan Is Authorized 
To Construct Ship 


| Vessel to Operate Between New 
York and South America. 


A loan to the Grace Steamship Com- 
pany out of the $250,000,000 construction 
loan fund, to aid in the building of a ves- 
sel for service between New York and 
the west coast of South America, was 
approved December 31 by the Shipping 
Board. The vessel, it was estimated at 
the Board’s offices, probably will cost 
about $3,000,000, of which about $2,250,- 
000 would be borrowed from the fund at 
the current Government borrowing rate, 
under the terms of the Jones-White Act, 
which specifies that three-fourths of the 
cost of construction may be borrowed. 
The full text of the Board’s statement 
follows: 

Approval of a loan to the Grace 


i : : 
‘of instruction to fiscal officers, as had | 


been the practice theretofore, directing 


ithem to make refunds and deposits of | 


‘of special deposit moneys, there was 


| substituted the schedule of transfers and | 


|refunds, and, as there may be listed on 


jthe form a maximum of 38 entries, a 
jconsiderable saving in time and labor 
| will result. The regulations also provide 
|for the use_of special refund vouchers 
; (Standard Forms Nos. 1047 and 1049), 
jon which may be briefly stated the es- 
; sential facts of the transaction, and 
which will take the place of many vary- 
ing forms in the several departments 
jand establishments. 


| 
e 

| Foreign Exchange | 

| { 
New York, December 31.—The Federal 

; Reserve Bank of New York today certified 

|to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 

loving: 

| In pursuance of the provision of Section 

1522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 


| 


the conversion of foreign currency for the | 


purpose of assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
jin the New York market at noon today fer 
}cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
|rencies are as shown below: 

| Austria (schilling) 
‘Belgium (belga) .. 
‘Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) . 
England (pound) . 
'Finland (markka) 
‘France (franc) 

1 Germany (reichsmark) 

| Greece (drachma) 
|Hungary (pengo) 

jItaly (lira) . 

| Netherlands (guilder) 
|}Norway (krone) 

| Poland (zloty) i 
Portugal (escudo) ...... 
|Rumania (leu) 

;Spain (peseta) 

‘Sweden (krona) 

| Switzerland (franc) 

| Yugoslavia (dinar) 

Hong Kong (dollar) 
China (Shang. tael) 

; China (Mex. dollar) 
{China (Yuan dollar) 
|India (rupee) 

| Japan (yen) 


000,000 at Boston, $22,000,000 at Chicago, 
| and $15,000,000 at Cleveland, and a de- 
cline of $10,000,000 at San Francisco, 

| The tabulated statement of the 
prine‘pal resources and liabilities 
of all reporting member banks in 
each Federal Reserve District as of 
the close of business December 26, 
will be found at the bottom of this 
page. 


| 


(Credit Restriction Urged 
To Prevent Speculation 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
|of a study he has made which has con- 
|vinced him that at least’ 85 per cent of 
| the money used for the purchase of 
; stocks is involved in purchase on mar- 
i gins. 
| “Many of the State banks are also 
culpable,” the Senator said, “but that is 
something the Federal Government can- 
| not control.” 

He declared, however, that in his opin: 
jion if the Federal Government points th¢ 
way by stopping the use of the Federal 
| Reserve System to aid speculative trans- 
actions. the various State governments 
will follow suit. 


ecAnaconda 





Special Memorandum 
on request 


11.1845 | 
4.4060 } 
6017 


HORNBLOWER 
& WEEKS 


Established 1888 
Detroit 
Providence 


Boston 
New York 


resale of the crude oil, that the con- 
tracts under which the oil was delivered 
to the defendants be cancelled and for 
other relief. 


far-reaching legislative power, by the) th 
substitution of judicial authority for| 
legislative authority is rate making. 

6. The Supreme Court has consistently 
maintained: 


ir obligation to serve at a fair price. | ercise of the legislative power of rate 
14. The carriers contend that their |regulation, well within the limits of the 
|property has a “true value which is the | range of legislative discretion; all in 
leconomie equivalent of the property,” | conformity with the laws and the Con- 
{which value “must be determined” by | Stitution of the United States. 


2 


Portland, Me. 
Pittsburgh 


Members of the New York, Boston, 

Catena. Cleveland, Pittsburgh, De- 

troit Stock Exchanges and The New 
York Curb Market Association 


Chicago 


Steamshi anv i i -on- | Singapore (dollar) 
hip Company in aid of con Khicage 


structing a vessel for the New York and | Canade kdoter? 
west coast of South America service is ‘\U28 (peso) 

ails Shinni TI iMexico (peso) 
announced by the Shipping Board. Che | Argentina (peso, gold) 
loan will be in an amount not exceeding i 





{Brazil (milreis) 


Seaboard Road Asks 
Right to Pledge Bonds 


Authority Sought for Delivery 
Of $1,364,000 Issue. 


The Seaboard Air Line Railway, in an 
application to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission made public on December 
$1, asks authority for the authentication 
and delivery of $1,364,000 of first and 
‘onsolidated mortgage bonds, to be 
edged as collateral for short-term 
notes. 

The company asks authority for the 

adge of $100,000 of Durham & Nofth- 
cin Railway ‘first mortgage 6 per cent 
bonds due November 1, for the authen- 


Resources and Liabilities o 


(a) that the rate making power iS } siving “dominant consideration” to a 


legislative; 
(b) that there is no formula for find- 

| ing the value of a public utility prop- 

| erty. 

oe Price for Service 

Called Underlying Issue 


Part 11.—The underlying issue in a 
valuation case. 


theoretical cost of reproduction at “pres- 
ent prices.” 

15. No property has any independent 
or “true” value—or any “economic 
equivalent”—which jis measured by re- 
production cost or any other cost. Earn- 
ling power—not cost—is the measure of 
‘value 
i held. 


| 


Costs only furnish evidence of 


; as the Supreme Court has always | 


| 
Operation of New Rates 
| On Grain Is Suspended 


\ sa se 
By an order entered December 29 in 
Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
3217, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


sion suspended from December 31, 1928, 


7. The underlying issue in a valua-| what would be a “fair price” for the; until July 31, 1929, the operation of cer- 


tion cause, as in any rate-regulation case, 


| tication and delivery of $100,000 of Sea- 
|board Air Line 4 per cent refunding 
mortgage bonds in respect to the cost of 
paying at maturity the Durham & North- 
ern bonds, and for the authentication and 
delivery of $100,000 of first and consoli- 
dated mortgage bonds against the de- 
posit of the refunding mortgage bonds. 


service to recompense the seller for his 
; outlays. Reproduction costs are’ only 
; evidence of the highest possible prices— 
evidence of monopoly prices. 

16. Through the device of claiming 
|that an absolute value inheres in their 
| possessions, the carriers are in fact ask- 
ing the court to establish a formula 


for fixing the value of their property; | 


and thereby to establish a formula for 


f the Federal Reserve Member Banks 


‘tain schedules as published in Supple- 
ment No. 11 to Agent J. E. Johanson’s 
I, C. C. No. 2039. 

The suspended schedules propose to 
'increase the commodity rates on grain, 
| grain products, and related articles, car- 
loads, from K. C., M. & O. R. R. points 
in Oklahoma to Louisiana & Arkansas 
Ry. stations in Louisiana, when via Arka- 
| delphia, Ark. 7 


Made Public by the Federal Reserve Board December 31, 1928, as at Close of Business December 26, 1928 (Thousands of Dollars). 


Federal Reserve District. 
Loans and investments—total 


Loans and discounts—total 


Secured by U. S. Govt. oblig. ........ 
Secured by stocks an4 bonds . 

All other loans and discounts 
Investments—total ........ bananas ans’ 


U. S. Govt. securities 

Other bonds, stocks and securities . 
Reserve with Federal Reserve Bank .. 
Cash in vault 

Net demand deposits 

Time deposits 

Government deposits 

Due from banks 

Due to banks 

Borrowings from F. R. Bk.—total .... 


Secured by U. 8. Govt. oblig. ........ 
All OORO eck cbevccacetetes Sevecseces 
Number of reporting banks .......... 


' 


Total 
$22,856,719 


16,395,106 


a 


7,023,487 
9,265,380 
6,461,613 


1,7 


13,323,952 
6,942,053 


New York 
$8,782,269 


Phila. 
$1,248,235 


Boston 
$1,524,405 $ 
857,636 


1,099,649 6,430,134 


106,239 8,087 
438,906 
652,656 
424,756 


35,080 
3,125,008 
3,270,046 
2,352,135 
1,193,111 
1,159,024 
830,177 


5,652 
468,018 
383,966 
385,599 

157,116 113,572 
267,640 
100,924 

24,942 
901,168 
477,367 

4,689 

50,533 
131,801 
63,675 
24,145 
39,530 

34 


»775,824 
328,101 


918,123 
567,158 
350,970 

626 


Rich. 
$680,410 


Cleve. 
2,196,087 


Atlanta 
$649,387 


Chicago 
$3,346,411 


1,472,003 
13,427 
653,885 
804,691 
724,084 


2,482,654 
20,364 
1,100,622 
1,361,668 
863,757 


512,160 


2,650 
137,070 
372,440 
137.227 


(,ce6 


28 


71,957 
84,399 
41,108 
15,268 
363,713 
240,961 


63,007 359,775 


1 
1,014,933 
950,192 
19,044 
103,970 
216,609 
97,668 


23¢ 


478,308 

24,074 166,568 
107,091 
59,477 

91 


~ 13,429 2 
11,645 
64 


66,190 
$1,478 
70 


. 


St. Louis 
$715,592 
503,428 
5,993 
216,535 


405,097 
5,069 
57 539 


143/492 
27,494 


Dallas 
$500,366 


San Fran. 
$2,130,858 


Kans. Cy. 
$691,804 


Minn. 
$395,895 
262,830 448,645 1,435,323 
2,429 
76,130 
184,271 
133,065 


3,196 
113,276 
332,173 


4,210 
413,910 
1,017,203 


695,535 


),900 


94,714 
39,062 
35,772 
11,301 
316,909 
139,510 
18,286 
63,328 
124,410 
13,492 


iv 

27,407 
854,098 
1,047,253 
48,7038 
163,906 
203,197 
49,299 
24,095 
25,204 


bd 


461 


178,953 
2,741 
121,448 
220,227 
29,387 
20,449 
8,938 
64 


),916 


11,355 
2,137 
43 


7,970 
2,191 


24 


three-fourths of the cost of the construc-| Chile (peso) 


392,893 {PO 
Aided 


tion of the vessel. 

The vessel to be built for the Grace 
Line will be similar in general type to 
the Grace liner “Santa Maria,” but 
somewhat longer and with turbo-electric 
|drive instead of Diesel engines. Sea 
speed of the new ship is to be approxi- 
mately 10 knots an hour. When com- 
pleted tge vessel will carry passengers 
and freight between New York and 
ports on the west coast of South 
America. 


Financial Situation Is Good, 
Declares Secretary Mellon 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
as to make a slump in activity and con- 
sequently in prices inevitable. In the 
industrial world, conditions seem to be 
on an even keel; and it is much better 
to have them so, with a slight upward 
tendency, as at present. 

In the financial world, there is suf- 
ficient money available for all legitimate 
undertakings. A considerable amount 
of gold has been exported during the 
|past year. But it has not seriously im- 
| paired our credit resources’ while, at the 
same time, it has helped to establish 
|the gold standard more firmly in Euronc 

and to stabilize foreign currencies with 
|resulting benefits to our import and ex- 
rt trade. 
In so far as the Government is con- 
/ cerned, the finances are in a sound con- 
|dition. The debt has been reduced to 
manageable proportions; the revenues 
|are ample for our needs; and during the 
| past year there has been another reduc- 
tion of taxes, the full benefit of which 
will be more generally felt during the 
coming year. 

For all of the reasons, I look forward 
with confidence to continued progress in 
the year ahead. 





Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 
Bar Silver 


Economic Reports 


American Appraisals are fre- 
quently made to include 
economic reports setting forth 
not only the cost of reproduc- 
tion and sound value of the 
physical property, but a com- 
plete survey of the business 
from every angle which will 
reveal the economic value 
of the enterprise as a whole. 


THE 


AMERIGAN APPRAISAL 
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Washington—820 Albee Bly. 


A NATIONAL 


ORGANIZATION 
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Patent Is Issued 
For Visiting Card 
Divided by 
Two Panels Bearing Name 
And Monogram Respec- 


tively Adapted for 
Separate Use. 


Ex PARTE Matson. APPEAL No. 805, 
BoarD OF APPEALS OF THE PATENT OF- 
FICE. 

Patent No. 1696808 was issued Decem- 
ber 25, 1928, to Donald F. Matson for 
Improvements in Cards, on application 
No. 187719, filed September 25, 1926. 

Claims 1, 2, 3 and 7, covering a visit- 
ing card composed of two panels, one 
adapted td receive a name and the other 
a monogram, and so arranged that by 
severing a portion of the card at one 
edge or the other, on a selected lire, a 
monogram card or a name card could 
be obtained having a uniform border 
on all sides, were held patentable over 
a bank check made in two portions and 
separated by transverse parallel lines, | 
but in which the sections of the check 
were not adapted to have separate util- 
ity, and a uniform border was not pro- 
vided. 

Panels in Prior Act. 


Claims 4, 5 and 6, drawn rather | 


broadly to card panels formed by spaced 


endless grooves, were found anticipated | 


in prior art. : 
George P. Kimmel for the applicant. 


The full text of the decision of the Board | 


of Appeals (First Assistant Commis- 
sioner Kinnan, Examiners-in-Chief 
Henry and Landers) follows: 

This is an appeal from a final rejec- 
tion of claims 1 to 7, inclusive. Claims 1 
and 4 are reproduced as typical of the 
appealed claims. 

“1, A visiting card comprising a rec- 
tangular body portion provided wit 
means to constitute the name of an in- 
dividual and a monogram, said mono- 
gram spaced a substantial distance from 
the name of the individual, said body 
portion further formed with opposed, 
spaced depressed parts to provide a pair 
of panels and a border of uniform thick- 
ness throughout extending entirely 
around each of the panels, one of the 
panels carrying said monogram and the 
other said name, a part of said border 
being common to said panels and formed 
by said part of the body portion posi- 
tioned between the panels, that part of 
the body portion positioned between the 
panels in connection with the remaining 


portion of said border forming a border | 


of uniform width throughout and extend- 
ing entirely around one of said panels 


on the severance of said body portion | 
transversely at one of the edges of the | 


opposed edges of said depressed parts. 

“4, A card comprising a body portion, 
said body portion being formed in one 
of its faces with a pair of spaced endless 
grooves, the part of the said face of said 
body portion surrounded by each of said 
grooves providing a panel for the re- 
ception of matter to be impressed there- 
on.’ 

References Cited. 

The reference relied upon in the re- 
jection of the appealed claims is: Loomis, 
255,641, March 28, 1882, 


The thing claimed is a visiting card | 


having two panels, one adapted to re- 
ceive a name and the other a monogram. 
The card is primarily intended for use 
by students, and the monogram may be 
that of the school attended by the stu- 
dent. 
embossing separate portions of the card 
or they may be formed by spaced end- 


less grooves as shown in Fig. 1 of the} 


drawing. 

Surounding both panels is a border of 
uniform width and between the panels 
is a transverse space or border of width 
and between the panels is a transverse 
space or border of width equal to the 
border surrounding the ranels. The card 
including the name portion and the mono- 
gram may be used as a unit or the name 
portion may be used or the monogram 
portion only may be used. 

When it is desired to use the name 
portion only of the card, the card is 
severed transversely at the left hand 
edge of the transverse space or border 


thus producing a card containing a name | 


with a border of uniform width on all 
sides as shown in Fig. 5 of the drawing. 
When the monogram portion of the card 
is to be used, the card is severed trans- 


versely along a line at the right hand | 
edge of the transverse space or border | 


thereby producing a monogram card 
having a uniform border.on all sides as 
shown in Fig. 4 of the drawing. 
Loomis Patent Not Applicable. 
The Loomis patent relied on in the re- 
jection of the appealed claims is for a 
bank check adapted to prevent forgery, 
raising, or the fradulent collecting of 
the check. To carry out the noted pur- 


poses the check is formed in two portions | 


separated by parallel transverse lines 
and the check may be torn apart in the 
space between the lines. Properly 
speaking the check has no panels and 
no continuous border. 

When the check is torn transversely the 
sections have no separate utility since 
each section is essential to the proper 
payment of the check. It is suggested 


in the statement on appeal that the | 


check might be severed on either 


transverse line but in that case the right | 


hand portion or end of the check would 
have no uniform border. 

Moreover, the suggested mode of oper- 
ation is contrary to the described theory 
of operation of the Loomis invention, 
for the specification states that the 
ragged edges formed by tearing the 
check form a means for identifying the 
two parts of the check. 


2676) 3 
Piston Valves 


Infringement Claim Is 


Valves Were Produced Prior to Reissue 


Groove Defendant Held to Have Continued Merely in Manufac- 
ture and Sale of Pump Device. 


MATTHIAS CHRISTMAN V. NEw YorK AIR|sure, while with low or moderate steam 


BRAKE CoMPANY. DISTRICT COURT FOR 
THE NORTHERN District oF NEW 
York. . 

The complaint against defendant for 
infringement of claims 1 and 5 of Re- 
issue Patent 13272 was dismissed upon a 
finding that defendant had merely con- 
tinued in the manufacture and sale of! 
the device which it entered upon long 
before the reissue. 

The evidence shows that original Pat- 
ent 904839, for a reversing piston valve, 
did not include claims of sufficient, 
breadth to cover~defendant’s structure, 
and as a consequence the reissue with! 
broadened claims was applied for and 
obtained. 

Wilson & Hennessey, and William D. 
Tatlow, attorneys for plaintiff. Charles 
Neave and William G. McKnight, counsel 
for defendant. 

The full text of the opinion of the 
court, delivered by Judge Bryant, fol-j 
lows: 

This action was brought in equity fori 


' 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: WEDNESDAY, 


Denied on Grounds _ Registration Granted 


Of Mark ‘Blue End’ 


For Use on Rulers 


Designation Is Found to Be 
Dissimilar to *‘*Red End”’ 
Used on Goods of Same 
Character. 


pressure the, slide valve more generally 
was in use. ; 

The fact that piston valves were not 
new and that their uses in connection 
with steam engines were not novel leads 
to the conclusion that the original patent 
of Christman and Johnson cannot be con- 
sidered in any sense a basic patent, but 
at the most simply an improvement upon 
the art and devices known and used and 
the patent must be confined strictly to 
the form and uses stated in the specifica- 
tions. This construction seems to be in 
accord with the patentees’ views. Evi- 
dently they did not consider the original 
patent entitled to a construction broad 
enough to cover the devices of defendant. 
They sought to protect the use of the 
valve by a reissue. 

At about the time Christman and 
Johnson obtained their patent the de- 
fendant commenced applying piston! 
valves to its pumps, There is some dis- 
ctepancy in the evidence as to whether 
this device was adopted by the defendant 


LUFKIN RULE Co. Vv. MASTER RULE MAN- 
UFACTURING Co., INC. (First ASSIST- 
ANT COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. 

The notation “Blue End” as a trade 
mark for folding rulers with the ends 
of the rule: sections painted blue, was 
held to be registrable over opposer’s 
mark “Red End”, applied to folding rul- | 
ers with the ends of the sections painted 
red, it being stated that color alone is | 
not sufficient to constitute a trade mark. | 
and that there would not be likelihood of | 
confusion as to origin between the two 
marks in question. 

George B. Willcox and Charles R. Al- | 
len for Lufkin Rule Company. Fred} 
Francis Weiss for Master Rule Manu- 
facturing Company, Inc. 

Opposition Was Dismissed. 


JANUARY 2, 1929 


| Rulers 


Index and Digest : 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


S* 


ATENTS: Reference: Copending 


which was concurrently pending with the application umder rejection, 
Available as reference, notwithstanding division may have been re- 
quired, as the office in requiring division does not assume patentability of 


held: 


either invention and is not precluded 
subsequently issued patent. 
Ellis. 
(Velume IIT). 


ATENTS: Anticipation: 
tion, With Prior Art: 


held: Unpatentable, the prior art sho 
old—Ex parte Ellis. 
Page 2676, Col. 5 (Volume III). 
PATENTS: Invention: 


monogram card or a name card could 


and separated by ‘transverse parallel 


LLAB! are printed so that they c 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually 
employed in libraries and filed for reference. 


Patent 1695637, Claims 1, 2,3 and 5:—Ex parte 
(Examiners-in-Chief, Patent Office.)—Yearly Index Page 2676, Col. 5 


Copending Patent Claims: 
Rubber Cement.—Claims 1, 2,3 amd 5 of Patent 
1695637, depending for their novelty upon the use of the chlorinated rubber 
set forth in claim 7 of applicant’s copending patent 15445380, as an adhesive, 


(Examiners-in- 
Name and Monogram Card—Where claims 1, 2, 3 
and 7 covered a visiting card composed of two panels, One adapted to j 
receive a name and the other a monogram, and so arranged that by sever- | 


ing a portion of the card at one edge or the other, on a selected line, a 


on all sides, held: Claims allowable over bank check made in two portions 


Avrnonzep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PreseNTeD HEREIN, BEING 
PusuisHep WoxirHout CoMMENT BY THE UNITED States Daly 


Trade Marks 


Mark ‘Silver Steel’ 
For Saws Is Allowed 


| Although Descriptive 


| 


an be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Applicant Had Previously 
Registered Notation for 
Files and Examiner 
Is Reversed. 


Patent: Cement—Applicant’s patent 


from rejecting the application on the 
Ex parte E. C. 

First ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER OF 

PATENTS, 

The notation “‘Silver Steel” was found 
to be descriptive of the goods to which it 
was applied, as a mark for saws, but 
was held to be registrable owing to ap- 

| plicant’s prior registrations of the same 
mark as applied to files, goods of the 
same descriptive properties. 

The opinion states that while these 
| prior registrations were not obtained un- 
' der the provisions of the 10-year clause 
of the Act of February 20, 1905, or un- 
der the amendment by the Act of March 
19, 1920, permitting the extension of a 
mark registered under the 10-year clause 
of the Act of 1905, yet the facts pre- 
sented bring this case within the spirit 


Taken in Connec- 
wing the use of rubber cements to be 


Chief, Patent Office.)——Yearly Index 


be obtained having a wniform border 


lines, it appearing that the sections 


|for an alleged infringement of claims 1} prior to the date of the original patent to 
and 5 of Reissue Patent 13272, granted | Christman and Johnson or subsequent 
to Christman and Johnson in July, 1911,;thereto. This does not seem to be im- 


The panels may be formed by | 


|for a piston valve. 

The action was tried before the late 
Judge Ray and submitted a short time} 
prior to his death. After his death,} 
through some inadvertence, the papers, 
‘including evidence, briefs, etc., were! 
|shipped from his chambers and filed in| 
\the attention of the court for several | 
years thereafter. This incident is regret- 
|table because it. has long delayed deci-: 
| sion in the case. 





| Application Made 
‘For Reissue of Patent 


On October 31, 1907, Matthias Christ- |! 
|man and Edward Johnson filed applica- | 
|tion for a patent on piston valves for air | 


| pumps and Patent No. 904839 was issued|Company of Schenectady, N. Y. This! 


{on November 24, 1908. At the time of | 
jthe commencement of this action the | 
| patentees had not engaged in the busi- 
jness of manufacturing the devices cov-| 
ered by the patent and no licenses had’ 
| been granted thereunder. The patentees, ; 
;soon after the obtaining of the patent,’ 
|offered the same for sale, to defendant ; 
among others. Correspondence, covering | 
|quite some period, passed between the! 
|parties and resulted in the patentees! 
{shipping their device to defendant for! 
examination. The device was returned 
jand the negotiations for purchase and! 
sale were ended. 

Soon thereafter the patentees made} 
claim that defendant was manufacturing | 
jand selling air pumps which infringed! 
upon their patent. This the defendant} 
denied, and the patentees, after investi-! 
gation, seem to have conceded that the} 
| device used by defendant was not an in- 
fringement upon their patent. Imme-} 
diately or soon after the discovery of this | 
fact they made application for a reissue} 
of the patent. The original patent con- 
tained three claims and the reissue cov- 
ered these three claims and three others. ! 
The reissue patent was granted on July,! 


/1911, and the interest of Johnson was} 


soon thereafter assigned to plaintiff. This! 
|action, based upon alleged infringement | 
of claims 1 and 5 thereof was com-! 
|menced in August, 1917. The bill asks; 
| for injunctive relief and an accounting of | 
pumps sold by defendant since July, 1911. 


Use of Piston Valves 
Not Novel or New 


| 


| 


The subject matter of the original pat- j 
ent is a reversing piston valve and “re- | 
| lates to improvements in valves for air, 
and liquid pumps, the object of which is| 
to provide a reversing piston valve that 
will be steam tight, durable and easily 
operated.” A study of the prior art shows 
that piston valves had been in use for a| 
long number of years prior to the time} 
of the filing of the application by Christ- | 
man and Johnson. Their use was not| 
novel or new. They were used for the | 
distribution of steam in all kinds of} 
engines using or having high steam pres- | 





and structural limitations contained in| 
the claims would not be responded to | 


| were followed. 

Claims 1, 2, 3 and 7 include in some | 
form or other the transverse space or | 
margin between the name portion and | 
the monogram portion of the card where- | 
|by transverse severing of the card on | 


jing card or a monogram card with a’ 

border of uniform width surrounding the ; 
card. This is not suggested in the refer- 
ence and claims 1, 2, 3 and 7 may be al- 
lowed. 





No Novelty in Panels. 
Claims 4, 5 and 6 are drawn rather 
| broadly to panels formed by spaced end- 
|less grooves. The limitation to the| 
| transverse space or margin included in 
| claims 1, 2, 3 and 7 is not found in claims | 
14, 5 and 6. { 

While the claims of the last noted 
| group are not met by the Loomis patent, | 


there is nothing inventive but rather 


| stated, 


sign patent to Kelsey No. 18025, Jan. 24, 
1888. 


versed. Our citation and discussion of 


{the Persons and Kelsey patents may be|from the ceiling of the room above it. 


We think the Loomis patent is not a | taken as a rejection of claims 4, 5, and 


good reference for the appealed claims 





because the inventive concept is lacking | 


6 on a new ground as provided in Rule 


portant because, after careful compari-| 
son, the device as used by the defendant} 


cannot be construed an infringement 


upon the alleged’ original patent of| 


Christman and Johnson. 
This conclusion is not questioned by the 
patentees. They do claim, however, that 


\the clerk’s office and were not brought to/it is an infringement of the reissue. The} 


evidence shows that in 1908, at a time 
prior to the issue of the original patent, 
defendant substituted piston valves for 
the slide valves then being used in its 
air pumps. In June, 1908, engineering 
tests of these pumps were made. These 
five pumps were given a further test in 
September, 1908, and after proof of oper- 
ating properly were assigned serial num- 
bers, and on November 6, 1908, were sold 
and shipped to American Locomotive 


sale was prior to the grant of the orig- 
inal patent. 

Claim of Infringement 

Is Not Allowed 


The construction of these pumps, 


|made prior to the issuance of the original | 


patent, is shown to be identical with the 
pumps charged to infringe the reissue. 
Between the date of the original patent 
and the application for the reissue the 
defendant made and sold some nineteen 
hundred of these pumps. Therefore, the 
record clearly establishes that defendant 
did in fact make and sell, from the date 
of the issuance of the original patent to 
the time of application for the reissue, 
large numbers of pumps of a design not 
covered by the claims of the original pat- 
ent but claimed to be covered by the re- 
issue. This action on the part of the 
defendant seems to place it squarely 
within the authority of Auto Piano Com- 
pany v. American Player Action Com- 
pany, 222 Federal 276. Under the author- 
ity of last cited case, Ashley et al. v. 
Tatum Co., 240 Federal 979, and similar 
cases, complainant cannot be allowed to 
claim infringement of defendant in con- 
tinuing the manufacture and sale which 
it entered upon long before the reissue. 

Having reached the above decision, it 
is not necessary, considering the dates of 
issue of the patent and reissue patent, to 
pass upon their validity. Defendant may 
have judgment of dismissal with costs. 

December 14, 1928. 


Dough-Mixing Device 
Held to Be Patentable 


Claim Involving Assembly 


Found to Lack Novelty. 


EX PARTE KIRCHHOFF. APPEAL No. 823, 
BOARD OF APPEALS OF THE PATENT OF- 
FICE. 

Reissue Patent 17169 was issued De- 
cember 25, 1928, to William G. Kirchhoff 


|for a Dough Mixer, on application No. | 


703284, filed March 31, 1924. 
Claim 11 was held unpatentable on the 
ground that it does not involve invention 


| even if the suggested severing procedure!to mount two or more elements on one | 


framework for convenience in handling 
and shipping. The Examiner’s rejection 
was sustained. 
Murray & Zugelter for applicant. 
The full text of the opinion of the 
Board of Appeals (Assistant Commis- 


| a selected line will produce either a visit- | sioner Moore, Examiners-in-Chief Henry | 


and Redrow) follows: 

This is an appeal from the rejection 
of the following claim: 

“11. In a device of the class described, 
the combination of a frame, a dough 
mixer on the frame, a flour hopper car- 
ried by the frame above the mixer and 
adapted to discharge into the mixer, and 


means for weighing the contents of the | 


hopper.” 
The reference relied upon is: 
971811, Oct. 4, 1910. 
Used in Bakeries. 


Wolff, 


| gre ‘ } >i This application relates to apiece of |sible advantages are pointed out as a 
|is is our view that since it is old to form | apparatus to be used in bakeries for| result of this arrangement, It is alleged 
panels in cards by continuous grooves, | weighing-and mixing the ingredients for| the device can be assembled, tested, | 


Ree A u | 
|shipped and installed as a unitary ma_|them may be grouped together on one 


|mere duplication in forming a plurality question involves the mixer comprising |chine and likewise moved as such in- 
of panels in a card in the manner just | the elements a6, a9 etc., the flour hopper | stead of in sections. 


preparing dough. The claim here in 


As instances of the formation! C above the mixer with attached scales| this’ applies to the hopper scales and 
of panels by endless grooves, reference |for weighing up a desired quantity of 
may be had to the Persons patent, No. / flour in the hopper to be discharged into 
1548096, granted Aug. 4, 1925, and De-|the mixer and a frame which supports|veyor d23, so that this point does not | 


!these elements as a unitary device. 


The full text of the opinion of First 
Assistant Commissioner Kinnan follows: 

This case comes on for review, on ap- 
peal of the opposer, Lufkin Rule Co., of 
the decision of the examiner of trade | 
mark interferences. dismissing the op- 
position and adjudging the applicant, 
|Master Rule Mfg. Co., Inc., entitled to 
the registration for which the latter has | 
applied. The opposer has taken testi- | 
mony but the applicant has not, briefs | 
being filed by both parties, who were | 
both represented at the hearing on the | 
appeal. 

The applicant seeks registration of the | 
notation “Blue End,” accompanied by the | 
coloring of the ends of the sections of | 
rules with a blue color. The mark, as 
indicated, is used as a trade mark for 
rules, folding rules and extension rules. 
The opposer claims prior adoption and | 


of the check were not adapted to have separate utility, and a uniform bor- 
der was not provided.—Patent 1696808.—-Ex parte Matson. (Board of Ap- 
peals, Patent Office.\—Yearly Index Page 2676, Col. 1 (Volume III). 


ATENTS: Infringement: Piston 
used a reversing piston valve whi 
Patent 904839, and continued to use 
with broadened claims 1 and 5, was 
infringement of these claims, held: 
fringement cannot be allowed where 


York Air Brake Company. (District 


ATENTS: Invention: Assembly 
Where claim 11, Reissue Patent 


than on the floor and ceiling respect 
being merely a matter of choice to moi 


for convenience in handling and shipping—Ex parte Kirchhoff. 
of Appeals, Patent Office.) —Yearly Index Page 2676, Col. 3 (Volume III). 





use of the notation “Red End,” accom- | 
panied by the coloring of the ends of | 
the sections of the rules a red color, the | 
mark being used, a indicated, upon 
folding rules. The opposer claims own- | 
ership of registrations No. 224093 and | 
212178, the former showing the ends of | 
the sections of a folding rule colored | 
red, while the latter is for the notation | 
“Red End,” applied likewise to folding | 
rules. 

Preducts Are Similar. | 

Since the goods upon which both’) 
parties use the mark are identical ‘in 
character and since the evidence shows 
the opposer to be the first to adopt and 
use its mark upon its goods, the question 
here to be reviewed is restricted to the | 
similarity of the marks. | 

There is no evidence the opposer has | 
ever used the color adopted by the ap- | 
plicant and indicated in its notation 
“Blue End.” Likewise, there is no sug- 
| gestion that the applicant has used any | 
color other than blue in connection with | 
its goods and the notation placed upon | 
them. If there is probable confusion, 
it rests upon the ground that one fa- 
miliar with the opposer’s goods, with the | 
red ends and the notation used upon | 
them, would be likely to purchase by | 
mistake the goods of the applicant for 
those of the opposer. It is true the 
purchaser would not be likely to see both 
|trade’ marks upon the goods of the re- | 
spective parties side by side but would | 
rely upon recollection, if familiar with 
the opposer’s goods. | 

Color Alone is Insufficient. | 

It must be held satisfactorily settled | 
that a color alone can not constitute a | 
valid trade mark. Turner & Seymour | 
| Mfg. Co. v. A. & J. Mfg. Co. et al., C. C. 
}of App., 2d Cir.; 20 F. (2d) 298; In re 
| Johns-Manville, Inc., 2 F. (2d) 944; | 
| Gotham Silk Hosiery Co., Inc., 20 F. (2d) 
282; California Paeking Corporation v. 
|Halferty, 54 App. D. C. 88; 295 F. R. 
|229; A. Leschen & Sons Rope Company 
v. Broderick & Bascom Rope Company, 
201 U. S. 166. 

dt must be deemed that even if the 
opposer were the first to color the ends | 
|of rules of the character here being con- | 
|sidered with a red color, such opposer 
could not be granted a breadth of pro- 
tection that would exclude all others 
|from subsequently using any color, how- 
ever different from that used by the op- 
poser, upon the same class of goods. 

It is so common to color various goods 
| that purchasers are quite accustomed to 
| note the contrasting colors employed and 
it would seem the distinctive. color 
adopted by the applicant would be con- 


trast to the color adopted by the opposer. 
It is deemed there is substantially no 


marks appeared upon the goods in the 
same markets. 

The decision of the examiner of trade 
marks dismissing the opposition and ad- 


jistration for which it has applied is af- 
firmed. 
December 20, 192 





8. 


common frame rather than on the floor 
jand ceiling respectively. Several pos- 


It is noted that 


 anee in applicant’s apparatus but does 


| provement in Cement, on application No. | 
| 701020, filed March 22, 1924. 


tained and which later issue in a patent. 


sidered by purchasers as in sharp con- | plicant’s patent 1544530, as an adhesive, 


| were stated to 
probability of confusion of origin if both | 


judging the applicant entitled to the reg- | 


|consideration on the appeal. 


RADE MARKS: Descriptive Nota 
cant sought registration of the no 
for steel saws made with a small pro 


is descriptive of the goods——Ex parte E. C. Atkins & Company. 


Assistant Commissioner of Patents, 19 
(Volume IIT). 


RADE MARKS: Notations Regis 
“Silver Steel.”—Where the mark ‘ 


Valve-— Where defendant made and 
ch was found not to infringe original 
the same device while reissue 13272, 
obtained; and suit was brought for 
Suit dismissed, since claim for in- 
defendant continued to manufacture 


that which it manufactured long before the reissue—Christman v. New 


Court for the Northern District of 


New York, 1928.)—Yearly Index Page 2676, Col. 2 (Volume III), 


of Elements on Common Support.— 
17169, was directed primarily to the 


feature of arranging the dough mixer and hopper on acommon frame rather 


ively, held: Claims umpatentable, it 
unt two or more elements on a frame 
(Board 


tions: **Silver Steel.”—-Where appli- 
tation “Silver Steel” as a trade mark 
portion of silver, held: The notation 
(First 
28.)—Yearly Index Page 2676, Col. 7 


trable: Act of February 20, 1905: 
‘Silver Steel” has been registered for 


use on files and used for many years, and these goods were considered to 


be of the same descriptive properties 
registration of the mark, held: Mark 


as saws for which applicant sought 
registrable as coming within the Act 


of February 20, 1905, and the Act of March 19, 1920, permitting the ex- 
tension of a mark registered under the 10-year clause of the latter Act 
to include goods upon which said mark has subsequently been used.—Ex 


parte E. C. Atkins & Company. 


(First Assistant Commissioner of Patents, 


1928.)—Yearly Index Page 2676, Col. 7 (Volume III), 


RADE MARKS: Confusing Simil 


arity: ‘“‘Blue End”: ‘*Red End.”— 


Where applicant sought registration of the notation “Blue End” as a 
trade mark for folding rulers having the ends of the sections painted blue; 
and opposer owned the mark “‘Red End.” applied to folding rulers having 


the ends of the sections painted red. h 


eld: Apoplicant’s mark is registrable, 


the marks not being confusingly similar. and color alone not being the basis 


of a trade mark.—Lufkin Rule Co. v. 


Assistant Commissioner of Patents, 19 
(Volume IIT). 


Four 


Master Rule Mfg. Co., Inc. (First 
28.)—Yearly Index Page 2676, Col. 4 


Claims for Im provement in Cement 


Are Rejected as Being Oldin Industry 


Examiners-in-Chief Holds That Co-Pending Issues Are 
Available as References to Prior Art. 


Ex PARTE EvLuis. APPEAL No. 107, Ex-} 
AMINERS IN CHIEF, PATENT OFFICE. 


Patent No. 1695537 was issued Decem- 
ber 18, 1928, to Carleton Ellis for an Im- 


Applicant’s copending patents 1544529 
and 1544530 were held to be available as 
references, notwithstanding the fact that | 
division may have been required in one of | 
the earlier applications between claims 
smiliar to those on appeal and claims 
for a special product in the form of chlo- 
rinated rubber. a eee 

It was stated that in requiring division | 
the Patent Office does not assume pat- 
entability of either invention and is not | 
precluded thereafter from rejecting | 
claims divided out of an application for | 
lack of invention over the claims re-| 


Claims 1, 2, 3 and 5, depending for 
their novelty on the use of. the chlori- | 
nated rubber covered by claim 7 of ap- 


be unpatentable since 
the prior art showed rubber cements to 
be old. | 

Frederick S. Duncan and Arthur B.! 
Foster, atorneys for appellant. \ The full | 
text of the decision of the Examiners-in- 
Chief (Henry, Skinner and Ide) follows: | 

This is an appeal from a final rejec- 
tion of Claims 1, 2, 3, and 5. Claims, 
10 and 11 have also been presented for | 
Claims 1 
and 3 are reproduced for illustrative pur- | 





| poses: : 


of matter compris-! 


“1, A composition 


only a matter of choice as to which of 


frame. Wolff shows several elements | 


'the blending hopper 3, dry mixing and: 


sifting devices and conveyor 25, appar- | 
ently grouped as a unitary device 
Lauterbur, of record,; shows another 





not include the receiving hopper and con- 


|apply to the whole device as shown al- 


In the reference we find a mixer 4|though it does to the part claimed in 


The decision of the examiner is re- | positioned on the floor of a room and a|this claim. 


hopper with attached scales suspended It is clear that the above advantages 


f _ |may apply, but we are unable to agree 
The only question presented  is|that invention is involved. The several 
| teinee patentable novelty is involved| attachments of this apparatus are in- 


grouping. At the right in Fig. 2 is 


per, scales and conveyor as a unitary de- 
| vice and at the left the kneader, mixer 
and sieve, as another. His complete ma- 
|chine is therefore capable of being as- 
|sembled, tested and handled in two 
unitary sections separable at 39. It is 
|elearly not a patentable difference to 


| the latter 


shown a preliminary or dry mixing hop- | 


ing a solution of a chlorinated rubber, 
containing mot substantially 
below .67 per cent of combined chlorin 
and a solvent therefor, the chlorinated 
rubber being present in amount not sub- 
stantially below 20 per cent, such com- 
position being adapted for use as an 
adhesive. 


“3. In the process of joining bodies 
the step which comprises applying be- 
tween said bodies a layer of an adhesive 
composition comprising as its essential 


constituent chlorinated rubber.” 


The references cited are: Peachey, 
12343881, July 24, 1917; Ellis, 1544529, 
June 30, 1925; Ellis, 1544530, June 30, 
1925. 


The thing claimed in Claims 1, 2, and 
5 is a composition of matter employed 
as an adhesive. The basic material em- 


jployed is chlorinated rubber, there being 


not less than 67 per cent of combined 
chlorin in the composition. Claims 1, 2, 
and 5 include a solvent, and Claims 1 and 
5 refer to proportions of the chlorinated 
rubber in the solution. 

Claim 3 is fora process of joining 
bodies. The alleged novelty of the proc- 
ess resides in the employment of chlo- 
rinated rubber as the essential constitu- 
ent of the adhesive com position employed. 
Claims 10 and 11 are for the “use” of a 
chlorinated rubber solution as an ad- 
hesive. 

Of the references cited by the exam- 
iner in the statement on appeal appel- 
lant’s prior patents, No. 1544529 and 
No. 1544530, are mainly relied on in the 
rejection of the appealed claims, Both 
patents were granted on applications 
pending concurrently with the instant ap- 
plicatiom. In fact the instant applica- 
tion is a continuation im part of the ap- 


‘Continued on Page 20, Column 4.] 


| 


UBSCRIPTION 


of those two acts. 
Hood & Hahn for applicant. 
Mark Deemed Descriptive. 
The full text of the opinion of First 
Assistant Commissioner Kinnan follows: 
_Applicant has appealed from the de- 
cision of the examiner of trade marks 
denying registration of the notation 
“Silver Steel” used upon files. The ex- 
aminer has held these words descriptive 
of the material of which the file is made 
and has relied upon the holding of a 
former Commissioner in connection with 
a previous application by the present ap- 
plicant for registration of the same 
words for use upon _ saws, 27 MS. D. 
163, Newton’s Digest, page 40, affirming 
a holding of the examiner in that case 
that the words were descriptive of the 
goods. 


In that previously decided case the 


lish patent No. 1863 of 1861, that silver 
had been mixed with iron in the produc- 
tion of steel and that an alloy of silver 
and steel had been made as early as 

1882 by Faraday and Stoddart, which 
was widely used by the cutlers of Shef- 
field in the making of fine razors, surgi- 
cal instruments, etc. The proportion of 
silver was small and the terms “silver 
steel” had been very generally employed 
to designate these finer grades of steel. 
In the New Standard Dictionary, Feunk 
& Wagnalls Company, 1926, silyer steel 
is referred to as ‘‘an alloy of steel with 
a small quantity of silver.” In view of 
these facts it must be deemed proper 
to hold that the notation sought to be 
registered as a trade mark is deserip- 
tive of a character or quality of the 
goods. 

- Registration, in consequence, should be 
denied without more were it not for the 
fact that the applicant may be said to 
have fairly established a prima facie 
case of use of this mark upon saws from 
as early as 1875. Applicant obtained 
registration No. 2636 issued July 8, 1875, 
for the mark “Silver Steel” used wpon 
saws and again obtained registration 
No. 17666, issued March 18, 1890, for the 
same mark upon the same class of goods, 
namely, saws. Finally, January 2, 1906, 
applicant obtained registration No. 48453 
for such notation upon the same class 
of goods. This last mentioned registra- 
tion has been renewed. 

These registrations would indicate 
that the officials of the Patent Office 
have repeatedly ruled such notation 
registrable as a trade mark used upon 
saws. Files are deemed goods of the 
same descriptive properties as saws, 
both operating by cutting the material 
worked upon, the difference being some- 
what one of degree. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it is thought the registra- 
tion applied for should be granted. 

Examiner Is Reversed. 


While the prior registrations obtained 
by the applicant were not secured under 
the provisions of the 10-year clause of 
the Act of February 20, 1905, and while 
the instant application is not made un- 
der the amendment by the Act of March 
19, 1920, to the Act of February 20, 
1905, peimitting the extension of a mark 
registered under the 10-year clause of 
the latter act to include goods upon 
which said mark has subsequently been 
used, yet the facts presented in the in- 
stant case bring it within the spirit of 
these two acts and it is believed the ap- 
plicant should be permitted to register 
a mark for use upon files which it used 
upon saws from a period long preceding 
10 years prior to the Act of February 
20, 1905. Pon 

The decision of the examiner is re- 
versed, 

December 19, 1928. 
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139. ’ 
a jin arranging the mixer and hopper on a} dependent of each other and: it becomes | select’ Gud Waetink ane Sue oF abewe. 
\the elements together rather than some 
other group and mount them as a 
unitary group. 

We believe it to be clear in this case 
that it does not rise to the dignity of 
invention to observe that two or more 

November 11 Months of the élements may be mounted on one 
1928 1927 1928 1927 framework. We see no mechanical 
1,033,472 992,269 10,759,799 11,000,198 | problem involved in so doing. Conven- 
1,936,661 1,964,410 24,391,694 24,340,157 | ience of handling or shipping is possible 
3,194,283 3,182,436 37,404,155 37,778,268 | but does not serve to support patent- 
442,255 430,540 4,797,370 5,070,302 | ability where mechanical function of the 
454,602 543,066 5,144,386 5,884,044 | elements is not improved. We are un- 
1,328,611 1,374,917 14,807,689 15,397,084 | able to agree with the contention that 
2,299,200 2,468,901 26,027,072 27,732,211] it necessarily makes a better mechani- 
895,083 713,535 11,377,083 10,046,057 |cally arranged apparatus. The scales 
150,749 139,923 2,541,165 2,358,668 | need not stand out as an obstruction and 

9,360 17 18,510 45,596 |the conveyor need not be as high as 
134,974 573,595 8,817,408 1,641,793 | shown by Wolff. These are purely mat- 
545,197 374,064 7,139,259  5,719,519/ters of choice. isis e3 . 

403.95 403.95 403.95 403.95! The rejection of the ciaim is consid- 

72.0 77.6 69.6 | 73.4 Jered warranted and is affirmed, 
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Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Pennsylvania R. R. Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Ry. 
November 11 Months November 11 Months 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 

Freight revenue ...........41,657,961 36,782,491 421,200,107 430,599,166 { 5,771,764 5,428,204 62,075,124 63,302,883 
Passenger revenue ......... 9,743,275 10,620,167 120,113,424 129,122,232] 1,053,443 1,128,622 13,284,477 14,211,770 
Total GOOF, FOV. .csccecccces 57,013,034 652,622,554 597,676,660 616,887,527| 7,504,570 7,143,396 82,473,408 84,547,479 
Maintenance of way . 7,805,887 6,476,620 17,228,156 79,366,977 952,264 954,390 9,409,630 10,263,697 
Maintenance of equipment ..11,008,233 11,128,237 119,475,031 129,687,878| 1,525,728 1,520,629 17,512,356 18,007,157 
Transportation expenses ...19,65622 19,610,788 208,378,310 225,608,218| 2,781,640 2,674,731 30,369,331 31,094,205 
Total expenses incl. other ..41,540,200 40,245,808 438,797,961 468,402,243] 5,751,641 5,632,052 62,800,562 64,802,414 
Net from railroad 15,472,834 12,376,746 158,878,699 148,485,284] 1,752,929 1,611,844 19,672,846 19,745,065 
Taxes .. 2,932,225 2,871,064 34,150,935 33,438,609 464,560 425,709 4,779,985 4,722,579 
Uncollectible ry. rev., ete. .. 4,917 22,666 79,257 145,888 934 2,568 15,527 13,280 
Net after taxes, etc. .......12,535,692 9,483,016 124,648,507 114,900,787] 1,287,435 1,083,067 14,877,334 15,009,206 
Net after rents «++. 11,453,755 8,245,679 110,703,831 101,626,547} 1,401,350 986,621 138,180,532 13,987,001 
Aver. miles operated ...... 10,487.83 10,500.87 10,487.83 10,500.87 2,396.52 2,397.32 2,396.52 2,397.32 
Operating ratio ...secssess 72.9 76.5 73.4 15.9 76.6 78.8 76.1 76.6 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


Record Volume of Production and Commerce of Recent 
Months to Be Continued During Coming Year. 


AKING a daily topical survey of 


HIS vast organization has 
all the bureaus of the National 


Ta people of the United States 
never been studied in detail 


are not jealous of the amount 


[Continued fr 


food, building materials, metals, and fuel 
and lighting slightly more than offset 
declines in prices of other groups of com-! 
modities. / 

Wages continue at a high level, and 
the unemployment which was noted in 
the early part of 1928 has been reduced | 
toa minimum. Factory employment was | 
increased for the first time in a number 
of years;, gains were particularly note- 
worthy in the automobile, rubber tire, | 
iron and steel, petroleum, and nonferrous | 
metal industries, Mercantile establish- } 
ments, hotels, and the automotive dis-; 
tributing and service imdustry also ab- 
sorbed many additional workers as in| 
other recent years, 


’ Automobile Outpret 


q 


« 
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‘ 
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Recorded Large Gain 


The great increase im production and 
sales of automobiles during the past year 
has had far-reaching effects on many 
other lines of domestic business. The 
automobile has been the most important 
single factor in the expansion of our ex- 
port trade. A total of over four and one- 
quarter million passenger cars and 
trucks were produced im 1928, which was 
about one-fourth more than in 1927. It 
is an indication of the yet unsatiated de- 
mand for automotive vehicles both in 
this country and abroad. There were 
also marked increases in output of rub- 
ber tires, gasoline, steel sheets, and 
many other industries which sell their 
products to automobile manufacturers or 
car owners. 

Construction operations which declined 
slightly in 1927 showed another large ex- 
pansion during the year just finished. 
Contracts for new construction increased 
in value by almost 7 per cent, as larger 
awards for'residences, industrial build- 
ings, public works and utilities, and edu- 
cational buildings more than offset the 
decreases in other types of construction. 
These expanding operations resulted in a 
larger output of structural steel, brick, 
kement, and many other building mate- 
rials. Lumber cut, om the other hand, 
decreased for the third successive year. 

The iron and steel industry reflected 
to a rmarked degree the stimulus of in- 
creased demands from building contract- 
ors, automobile factories, and manufac- 
turers of many types of machinery. 
Prices showed a moderate advance and 
output of crude steel, sheets, structural 
shapes, and many types of finished prod- 
ucts was substantially increased. Un- 
filled steel orders were higher in every 
month than in the corresponding period a 
year earlier. 


The copper industry which has been 
undergoing a prolonged period of read- 
justment in recent years, partly a result 
of after-effects of the war and partly 
caused by improvements in technical 
processes, had a marked recovery during 
1928. Copper prices advanced steadily 


4 throughout most of the year and stocks 


| 


of refined metal were greatly reduced. 
Production of smelters, and refineries 
was larger than in any earlier year. 

Agricultural output has shown almost 
as great an increase as manufacturing 
durimg the past year. The total land 
used for all crops harvested was larger 
by about 8,000,000 acres than in 1927 and 
the aggregate production increased ap- 
proximately 5 per cemt. The average of 
farm prices showed little change; prices 
of meat animals, dairy products, and 
poultry products advanced, while quota- 
tions for grains, and fruits and vegeta- 
bles receded, 


Textile Industries 
Showed Recover-y 


Although the textile industries as a 
whole have failed to share in the wide- 
spread prosperity during the greater part 
of the year, signs of increasing activity 
became evident toward the close of the 
year. Prices of textile products showed 
& moderate cession during 1928 and 
mill consumption of both cotton and wool 
declined as compared with 1927. Silk 
mills, on the other hand, were somewhat 
more active, 

The world-wide improvement of busi- 
ness conditions in recent years is indi- 
cated by the steady expansion in the ex- 
ports of other nations which has rather 
closely paralleled the growth of our own 
trade. The combined figures of 10 lead- 
ing European countries for the first nine 
months of 1928 show an increase of 5 
per cent in value of exports as compared 


;in the preceding year. | 


om Page 1.) 


in our exports of many other fabricated | 
commodities—industrial machinery, agri- | 
cultural implements, office appliances, | 
rubber tires, and cutlery. 

-Exports of semi-manufactures con- 
tinued to show a steady growth in 1928, | 
owing to larger sales of copper, iron and | 
steel products, and leather in foreign | 
countries. Exports of copper were about | 
7 per cent larger in quantity during the 
first 10 months in 1928 than in the corre- 
sponding period a year earlier. This 
increased demand from abroad was ac- 
companied by a steady advance in the | 
price with the result that the value of | 
exports was 15 per cent greater than 


The value of crude materials exported | 
was also larger than in 1927, in spite of | 
a smaller movement of coal, largely be- 
cause the exports of cotton, tobacco, 


j and undressed furs increased. 


Exports of crude foodstuffs were ma- | 
terially reduced, as the movement of | 
wheat and rye was much smaller than a| 
year earlier. Trade in manufactured | 
foodstuffs, on the other hand, showed | 
comparatively little change in value, | 
since a marked growth in exports of, 
canned fruits offset declines in the| 
values of flour and meat sent abroad. | 

Consideration of the geographic dis-| 
tribution of the trade indicates that ex- 
ports to all continents except Oceania | 
increased in 1928. Exports to Canada} 
increased 8 per cent and that country | 
advanced to first place in our trade. 
Much of this.gain resulted from larger | 
shipments of automobiles, agricultural 
machinery, and other manufactured 
articles. 


Export Growth Shown 


By Semi-Manu factures 

Exports to Asia showed an_ even) 
greater growth, amounting to about 12 | 
per cent, as a consequence of largely | 
increased shipments to China, Japan, | 
and the Philippine Islands. Exports to/| 
China were about one-half again as_| 
large as in 1927, owing to a marked ex- | 
pansion of sales of illuminating oil, leaf | 
tobacco, cigarettes, and many other | 
manufactured products as a result of 
improved conditions in that country. 

hipments to South America have also | 
continued their upward trend = and! 
reached a total value more than twice! 
as large as in 1922. Practically all of | 
the growth occurred in our trade with | 
Argentina, Brazil, and Colombia, which | 
were already our largest customers on | 
that continent. The increased purchases | 
of South America as_ in other recent | 
years consisted largely of manufactured | 
articles—automobiles, machinery, iron) 
and steel products, and gasoline. | 

The total value of American exports 
to Europe was about the same in 1927 
as in the previous year, the principal 
changes being increases in shipments to 
Italy, Russia, Sweden, Spain, and Po- 
land, which were about equal to the 
aggregate decreases in value of trade, 
with the United Kingdom, Germany, and | 
Denmark. The increase in exports to 
Italy and Russia and the decrease in| 
exports to Germany were both ascribable | 
largely to changes in the value of ship- 
ments of raw cotton, while the most | 
important cause of the de¢line in exports | 
to the United Kingdom was a reduction 
in wheat shipments. The larger part! 
of the increase in Swedish trade and 
also of the decrease in Danish trade re- 
sulted from changes in the quantity of 
automotive products shipped to those} 
countries and apparently represented in 
large part a decrease in Swedish pur- 
chases of American cars assembled in 
Denmark. 


Demand for Manufactures 
Increased in Africa 


Demand for American manufactures 
continues to increase in Africa and has 
caused a stéady expansion of our trade 
with that continent. Exports to Oceania 
which also consist largely of fabricated 
goods have, on the other hand, been de- 
clining as a result of smaller sales to 
Australia which has suffered a reduc- | 
tion of buying power owing to the rela- | 
tively low price of some of its staple | 
products. 

Imports of the United States were| 
valued at about $4,100,000,000 in 1928, 
or 2 per cent less than in the preceding 
year. There was a further moderate de- 
crease in import prices during the year, 
so that the quantity of goods imported 


as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 

the Government is doing. 

—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 

President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


sense an 


their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
management. 
—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the 
fine facilities the Congress provides 
for them. Such a survey will be 
useful to schools, colleges, business 
and professions here and abroad. 


—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 


1923— 


that the 


1913-1921. 


Claims Based on Losses to Americans in Mexico 
Are Considered by International Commission 


Topic 38—Claims 


Twenty-Fourth Article—Activities of Claims Commissions 


In. these articles presenting a Topical Sur- 
vey of the Government are shown the practi> 
cal contacts of the various bureaus and divi- 
sions. The present series deals with Claims. 


By C. L. Bouve, 


Agent of United States, the General and Special Claims 
Commission, United States and Mexico. 


and Mexico, held its first meeting on August 

30, 1924. Its period of activity under the treaty 

terminated on August 31, 1927. The Commis- 
sion held its last meeting, under the treaty of Septem- 
ber 8, 1923, on the 23rd day of July, 1927. 


The Extension Convention of August 16, 1927: At 
an early date in the history of the General Claims Com- 
mission, it became obvious to the Foreign Offices of 
both Governments that it would be impossible for the 
Commission, even approximately, to fulfill the task im- 
posed upon it by the treaty within the three-year period 
within which it was to operate. Negotiations were 
therefore opened looking toward an extension of the 
three-year treaty period. 


On August 16, 1927, the two Governments agreed 
to extend the life of the General Claims Commission 
for two years more, that is, until August 30, 1929. 
The office or Joint Secretariat of the General Claims 
Commission was, under its rules, located in Wash- 
ington. 


Ts General Claims Commission, United States 


**_ * * 


HORTLY after the extension convention of August 
16, 1927, or in the month of September, the Mex- 
ican Secretary was withdrawn from Washington to 
Mexico City. On August 30, 1927, the neutral Presiding 
Commissioner resigned, Under the terms of the treaty, 
in view of the fact that the United States and Mexico 
could not agree as to his successor, the appointment 
of a new Presiding Commissioner was left to the 
president of the Permanent Administrative Council of 
the Permanent Court of Arbitration at The Hague. 


It was not until June 16, 1928, that a new Presiding 
Commissioner, Dr. Kristian Sindballe of Denmark, was 
appointed. His appointment constituted an innova- 
tion upon previous practice under the treaties inas- 
much as, up to the date of this appointment, different 
neutral commissioners. have presided over the Com- 
missions. Dr, Sindballe was appointed Presiding Com- 
missioner for both the General and Special Claims 
Commissions. é 

* * * 

THE Session in Mexico City of September 7, 1928: 

While all the hearings of the General Claims Com- 
mission had at the time of Dr. Sindballe’s appoint- 
ment been held in Washington, the United States, 
at the urgent solicitation of the Mexican Government, 
agreed that certain cases on the trial calendar of the 
General Claims Commission should come up for hear- 
ing at Mexico City on September 7, 1928. 


The General Claims Commission met at Mexico City 
on the date agreed upon, conducted its hearings, and, 
on the 18th day of October, adjourned to resume its 
hearings at Washington on February 18, 1929. 

* * * 


During the period which had elapsed between Au- 
gust 30, 1927, and the date of the adjournment of 
the General Claims Commission at Mexico City on 
October 18, 1928, the absence of one of the Secretaries 
from Washington made joint action by both Secre- 
taries in the way of accepting memorials, pleadings, 
briefs or other documents impracticable. 


By an order issued by the Commission on the occa- 
sion of the last hearing of the Commission at Mex- 
ico City, this situation was fortunately remedied, inas- 
much as provision was made whereby documents could 
be filed on or after November 1, 1928. 

* * * 


(THE Work of the Special Claims Commission: The 
office of the Special Claims Commission is in Mex- 
ico City, At the present time, there have been filed 
with the Special Claims Commission on behalf of citi- 


zens of the United States 3,148 claims aggregating a 
sum of $420,435,256; 227 memorials have been filed 
with the Special Claims Commission, and other me- 
morials are in process of preparation in the agency 
of the United States, 


Since the time of its organization 
1924, there have been three sessions 
Claims Commission, one in January, 
the matter of rules alone was taken up; another in 
January, 1926, on which occasion the so-called Santa 
Isabel Claims were heard by that Commission; and 
the third in April, 1926, when the Commission met 
to render its decision in those claims. The subject 
matter of the Santa Isabel claims was the massacre, 
at the orders of Villa and by troops ‘under his com- 
mand, of 16 American citizens on January 10, 1916, 
in Chihuahua. 


on August 18, 
of the Special 
1925, in which 


* * aK 


The membership of the Special Claims Commission 
which heard and decided the Santa Isabel cases con- 
sisted of Dr. Rodrigo Octavio of Brazil, the neutral 
Commissioner; the Honorable Ernest B. Perry Com- 
missioner of the United States; and the Honorable F. 
Gonzalez Rao, Commissioner of Mexico. A decision 
was rendered by the majority of the Commission ex- 
onerating Mexico from any responsibility under the 
terms of the Special Claims Convention, the Amer- 
ican Commissioner dissenting. 


On July 7, 1926, the resignation of Dr. Octavio, Pre- 
siding Commissioner, was accepted. Since that date, 
the Commission has not been able to function owing 
to the absence of a Presiding Commissioner, which 
continued until the appointment of Dr. Sindballe in 
June, 1928. At the time of the resignation of Dr. 
Octavio, there were pending for hearing before the 
Special Claims Commission 10 claims. In addition to 
these 10 claims, there have been submitted for hear- 
ing 40 claims aggregating a total sum of $1,283,036. 


* * * 


CLAIMS Awaiting Action by the Commission: Under 
4 the terms of the General Claims Convention, the 
life of that Commission has been extended to August 
30, 1929. Under the terms of the Special Claims Con- 
vention, the Special Claims Commission ceases to exist 
on August 18, 1929. 


It is believed that there is awaiting the General 
Claims Commission, upon the resumption of its hear- 
ings on February 18, 1929, sufficient work in the form 
of American claims against Mexico alone to consume 
the remaining six months of its working period under 
the extension convention. On the other hand, there 
exist, prepared and in preparation, a number of Amer- 
ican claims for submission before the Special Claims 
Commission sufficient to consume the greater part of 
its working period. 


These computations do not include claims filed by 
the Mexican Agent of the General Claims Commission 
or such additional claims of American citizens as may 
become perfected for hearing before the General 
Claims Commission with each successive month, or 
of claims of American citizens before the Special 
Claims Commission, 

* 7” 

T IS thus obvious that the life of both Commis- 

sions must be extended if they are to pass upon 
not only such claims as have been memorialized and 
otherwise completed by both Governments but upon 
such claims as remain to be fully completed and briefed. 


The necessity of extending treaty periods in arbi- 
trations which involve the consideration of hundreds, 
if not thousands, of claims is one familiar to the State 
Department. The present arbitration had its prototype 
in the United States-Mexico Claims Commission of 1868 
where only some 2,000 claims were filed and where 
the original treaty period was extended to include 
some seven years, 


In the nert article, to be published in the 
issue of January 3, Senator Fletcher, of 
Florida, will discuss claims of the States for 
refunds of personal taxes collected in 1866- 
1868. 


Copyright, 1929, by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation, 


‘| London,’ G. 


with the corresponding period of 1927. was actually slightly larger than in 1927, 


The fact that this expansion is relatively 
greater than that of the exports of the 
United States is evidence of the further 
economic recovery of Europe. Of the 10 
countries, only Sweden and Finland had 
smaller exports than in 1927. Germany’s 
trade’ showed an_ especially marked 
growth. 

The exports of countries outside of Eu- 
rope reached about the same aggregate 
value as in 1927. Canadian exports in 
the first nine months of 1928 were 6 per 
cent larger in value than a year earlier, 
while the total value of exports of four 
important Asiatic countries declined by 
3 per cent, chiefly as a result of the de- 
crease in price of rubber and silk. 

The total value of our exports of mer- 
chandise increased about 3 per cent in 
1928 and was larger than in any of the 
seven preceding Years. As the average 
prices of commodities exported was un- 
changed, the change in value of the 
trade measures quite accurately the 
change in its physical volume. Exports 
of wholly and partly finished manufac- 
tures comprised about three-fifths of the 
total trade (twice as large a proportion 
as in 1896-1900). The size of exports 
of this type of merchandise is deter- 
mined very largely by the extent and 
effectiveness of our sales efforts. The 
further substantial growth of our ex- 
ports of these fabricated products in 
1928 indicates once again our ability to 
compete successfully with other indus- 
trial nations. 

Exports of finished manufactures have 
been steadliy expanding for six years 
and in 1928 were about 70 per cent 
higher in value than in 1922, The most 
marked growth during the past year oc- 
curred in the exports of automotive 
products which reached a total value of 
almost $500,000,000 (according to 10 
months’ figures) and were about one- 
fourth larger tham in 1927, the best 
previous yea. During the past = six 


years the value of our automotive ex- | 
$300,- | 


ports has increased by about 
000,000 or more than 150 per cent. As 
the purchasing power and standard of 


living of other mations shows further | 


improvement, it is probable that there 
will be yet greater demands from abroad 
for American automobiles. : Marked 
gains have also occurred in recent years 


> 


The average price of rubber was about 
one-fourth lower than a year earlier, and 
there were also marked declines in the 
average unit value of raw silk, sugar, 
and many other commodities which we 
import in large quantities, 

_ Of the five great economic classes of 
imports only crude foodstuffs and: fin- 
ished manufactures showed increases in 
1928, The rise in value of crude food- 
stuffs was primarily a result of an in- 
crease in both the quantity and average 
price of our imports of coffee, while 
}about one-half of the advance in im- 
| ports of finished manufactures was due 
| to increased purchases of burlaps. 

Crude materials, the most important 
jclass of imports, decreased in value 
| about 9 per cent, as a result of lower 
| Prices of rubber and silk and smaller 
peoernee of rubber, tobacco, and furs. 
| Imports of hides and skins, on the other 
| hand, increased in value by more than 
| one-third, as there were larger pur- 
| chases at much higher average prices. 

Decerases in both the quantity and 
| value of sugar imports accounted for the 
decline of more than one-tenth in .im- 
| ports of manufactured foodstuffs. There 
| was very little change in the value of 
semi-manufactures imported, as large 
increases in imports of fertilizers and 
leather about balanced declines in the 
value of tin, lumber, and aluminum pur- 
chased in foreign countries. 


The only important changes 
geographic distrbiution of the 
trade in 1928 were a decrease in im- 
ports from Asia, ascribable chiefly to 
the lower average prices of rubber, silk, 
and tin, and an increase in imports from 
South America which resulted from 
larger purchases of coffee, nitrates, and 
petroleum, 


In summarizing conditions at the end 
of 1928, we may state that domestic 
| production and trade are in record vol-| 
ume and that our foreign commerce | 
continues to show steady growth as a 
result of an inereasing foreign demand 
for American manufactures. The main- | 
tenance of our imports at about ° the 
same level as in the two preceding years 
indicates the large purchasing power | 
and general -prosperity of the United | 
States, 
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Trophy Is Presented 
To Airplane Carrier 


Saratoga County, New York, 


Makes Gift to Navy Namesake. | 


The citizens of Saratoga County, New 
York have presented to the airplane car- 
rier “Saratoga” a silver trophy in appre- 
ciation of the naming of the vessel after 
their county, the Department of the Navy 
announced in a statement December 29. 
The trophy now is being forwarded to 
the airplane carrier, now off San Pedro, | 
Calif. The full text of the statement | 
follows: 

A trophy for the airplane carrier 
“Saratoga” is now being forwarded to 
that ship at San Pedro, Calif., as a me-| 
mento of Saratoga County, New York. 
The funds for this trophy were raised 
by subscription by the citizens of Sara- | 
toga Springs and vicinity. 

The trophy is in the form of a solid! 
silver combined punch bow! and flower 
vase. It is surmounted by a Continental | 
figure and has two candlesticks on each 
side of the bowl. | 

On the bowl of the trophy is inscribed: 
“Presented by the patriotic, civic and 
fraternal organizations, school children 
and citizens of Saratoga County, New 
York as a token of their appreciation of ; 
the fact that the name Saratoga is to be 
proudly borne before the nations of the 
earth by this gallant ship.” 

Famous in Naval History, 

The name “Saratoga” is famous in our 
naval history, and the airplane carrier 
is the fifth vessel of that name on the 
Navy list. 

The first “Saratoga” was a sloop of | 


war built by the Continental Congress; 


in 1777, . 

The second was famous as the flagship 
of Commodore Thomas MacDonough in 
the battle of Lake Champlain and re- 
ceived the surrender of the British 
Squadron. , 

The third, a sloop-of-war, was with 
Commodore Perry’s expedition to Japan 
and was a part of the South Atlantic 
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Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated from 
the Superintendent .of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The Library of Congress 
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Discussion of the National Electrical Safety 
Code (to accompany the fourth edition of 
the code). 1928. Handbook Series of the 
Bureau of Standards No. 4, Price, $1. 
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Catalogue of Coins of the United States. — 
Prepared under the direction of the Bu- 
reau of the Mint. Treasury Department 
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Blockading Squadron during the Civil 
War. 

The fourth was an armored cruiser. 
This ship was orginally named the 
“New York” and was the flagship of 


Rear Admiral W. T. Sampson, U. S. N.,! 
Its | 
name was changed to “Saratoga” in 1911! 


during the Spanish-American War. 


and 1917 was again changed to ‘‘Roches- 


ter.” This vessel is now the flagship of | 


the Special Service Squadron. 


Daily Decisions 
of the 


Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
ageneies before such expenditures 
finally. become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 

A-23213. Classification of Civilian em- 
ployes—Effect of. act of May 28, 1928— 
Army Transport Service, The salary rates 
of the employes under the Army Transport 
Service may not be adjusted by the admin- 
istration office under the provisions of sec- 
tion 3 of the act of May 28, 1928, 45 
Stat. 785, 

A-25178. (S) Transportation of house- 
hold goods of Army officer in two ship- 
ments-—-Computation of excess costs, Un- 
der Army regulations the excess cost oc- 


casioned the Government by 
failure of an officer of the Army to release 


for shipment at one time his entire au-| Buse, Hampton Roads, Va.; to temporary | 


thorized change of station baggage allow- 
ance will be borne by the officer. The 
method for determining the amount of ex- 
cess cost to the Government for transport- 
ing in two shipments the household goods 
and personal effects of an officer of the 
Army on change of station is the applica- 
tion of the per hundred cost actually in- 
eurred for shipping the first shipment re- 
leased, 


reason of | 


| Army Orders 


Capt. Frederick A. Biesse, Med. 
from. Carlisle Barracks, Pa., to the Army 
and Navy General Hospital, Hot Springs 
National Park, Ark. 

Capt. Fred C. Winters, Inf., will pro- 
ceed to his home and await retirement, 

Capt. Albert Linceln Hoffman, 
Res., orders of December 4 revoked. 

Capt. Kincheon H. Bailey, Med. Corps, 
{from Fort Jay, N. Y., to Fort 
jcock, N. J. 

Maj. John L. Shock, Dental Corps, from 
| Army Dental School, Washington, D, C., 
to Walter Reed General Hospital, Wash- 
{ington, D. C. 

Second Lieut. Fremont S. Tandy, E. C., 
from Fort Logan, Colo., to Panama Canal 
Zone. 

Second Lieut. 
Q. M. C. Res., to duty at Baltimore, Md. 

The following officers are detailed as 
members of a retiring board appointed to 








Navy Orders 


Ch. Mach. Patrick J. Solon, det. U. 8. 8. 
| Whitney; 
\ folk, Va. 
| Mach. Benjamin Knight, det. U. 
{Ortolan; to U. 8. 8S. Koka, 

Note: Ensign Herbert F. Eckberg, de- 
tached Div. of Fit. Trng., Navy Dept. to 
Ul. 8S. S. Detroit instead of to Navy, Air 
Sta, Lakehurst, N. J., as published on 
December 22, 1928, 

Comdr, Claude B, Mayo, detached Naval 
Air Station, Pensacola, Fla.; to temporary 
duty under instruction as student naval 
aviation observer, Nav, Air Station, Pensa- 
‘cola, Fla, 

Lieut. (j.g.) Harry E. Temple, detached 
Naval Training Station, Naval Operating 


duty as aide to Commandant, Naval Op- 

(erating Base, Hampton Roads, Va. 

' Gunner Jesse L. Holloway, detached U. 

8. S. Medusa; to U. S. S. Rochester, 
Chief Electrician Daniel H. Love, de- 

|} tached U,. 8, 8S. Melville; to Nav. Training 

| Station, San Diego, Calif. 

| Chief Electrician John H. Hart, detached 

U. S. S. 'V-2; to Submarine Base, New 

London, Conn, 


Corps, | 


M. I.| 


to treatment, Nav. Hosp., Nor- | 


8. 8.| 





} 
| 


Han- | 
| ceed to his home and await retirement, 


Daniel Franklin Boone, | 


National health series.) 70 p., illus. N. 
Y., Funk & Wagnalls, 1928. 28-29701 
Linck, Marie Koberle. Conserve youth; why 
grow old and ill? A practical plan to 
ward off early ageing by ... 60 p. St. 
Louis, Printed by Carter and Wilson, 
1928. 28-29700 
Mantell, Charles Letnam. . Industrial 
carbon, by ... (Industrial chemical mon- (19-27671)° 
ographs.) 410 p., illus. N, Y., Van Nos- | Coal Mine Fatalities in the United States, 
trand, 1928. . 28-29707 | 1927. Bulletin 293, Bureau of Mines, De- 
Metcalf, Frank Johnson. Stories of hymn partment of Commerce. Price, 20 cents. 
- a - _ (21-26405).- 

of the United 


Reports of the United States Board of Tax. 
Appeals. May 14, 1927, to September 7, 
1927. Vol. 7. Price, $2.25. (24-27411) 

Transactions of the Eighth Annual Confer-- 
ence of State Sanitary Engineers. Publie 
Health Bulletin No. 183. Issued by the 
United States Public Health Service, 
Treasury Department. Price, 25 cents. 








Water Supply 


et at For ‘Phers a. Cs . ; Surface 
Le et _ cre, De: ne States, 1924. Part VI, Missouri River 
stead Inf. ee See eee Se Hal- | Basin. Water Supply Paper No. 6586, 

Col, William A. Carleton, Inf., will pro- ianee States Geological Bere ae 
| Surface Water Supply of the United States, 
1924. Part VIII. Western Gulf of Mexico 
Basins. Water Supply Paper .No. 588, 
United States Geological Survey. Price, 


First Lieut. Bicker W. Cain, Dental 
Corps Res. relieved from further duty at | 
kort Benning, Ga., and will revert to in- 
active status, oF 7 7 -846 

Maj. Joseph B. Pate, Inf., from duty nontiee Uikeden and Fixtures, wusnnde Bul. 
at headquarters, 8th Corps Area, Fort! jetin No, 1554, Department of Agricul-* 
Sam Houston, Tex., and is assigned to duty} tyre Price, 10 cents. Agr. 28-374 
with the Infantry at that station. ‘Sewage and Sewerage of Farm Homes. 
_ First Lieut. Peter P. Goerz, E. C., from| Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1227. Department of* 
Fort MelIntosh, Tex., to Honolulu, Hawaii.| Agriculture. Price, 10 cents. [Agr. 22-371] 

First Lieut. Harry Myer, E. C., assigned | Weevils in Beans and Peas. Farmers’ Bul-. 
to duty at Fort Humphreys, Va. letin No. 1275, Department of Agriculture, 


First Lieut. Orville E., Walsh, E. C.,! Price, 5 cents. {Agr. 23-21] 


| from Washington, D, C., to Chingwangtao, Studies in Oxidation-reduction. XTII. Prepa- 


| Dept., from Picatinny Arsenal, Dover, N.| 





| 


China. 


First | ration of Indophenols which may be uséd 
‘irs 


Ord.| as oxidation-reduction indicators. Supple-" 
ment No. 69 to the Public Health Ree, 
ports. Price, 10 cents. (27-26554) 


A New Book Service 


for Subscribers 


WE will purchase for subscribers, upon request, any book which 
is listed in the columns headed “New Books Received by the Li- 
brary of Congress,” with the sole exception that— 

We cannot undertake to purchase privately printed books, 
thesis papers, or private research pamphlets. 

_ There is no charge for any services on this. We bill you 
simply for the price charged by the publisher, plus postage or de- 
livery charges. Please give issue date of the paper in which the 
desired book was listed. 

Address ycur requests to 


The BOOK DEPARTMENT 


The United States Baily 


Washington, D. C. 


Lieut. John W. Slattery, 


J., to Charleston, S. C, | 
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The Weekly Index 


Is published in every Monday issue. The page 
reference used is the Yearly Index Number 
which is consecutive from March 4 of each year. 


PAGE TEN 


Products of Farm 
Regaining Values 


Says Mr. Jardine 


Purchasing Power of Farmer | 
Stated to Have Advanced 


War Value. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

now stands at about 90 per cent of what 
it was before the war. In the meantime, | 
the output per worker in agriculture has 
greatly increased. From 1919 to 1924 | 
this increase was about 17 per cent. Al- 
though statistics for the period since 

1924 are not yet available, it is probable 
that this gain in efficiency has continued. | 
All told, our progress in the slow and | 
painful business of climbing from the | 
depression is highly creditable to the) 


90 Per Cent of Pre- | | 
| 


ones most responsible, namely, farmers | 


iT 


themselves. 


These remarks may help us put the | 


year now closing in its right setting. iq) 


Farm Results Differ. 

The events of the year remind us once 
more that in farming, as in other lines 
of business, fortunes ebb and flow. The | 
cattle and sheep sections of the West 
again have enjoyed a good year. The 
Cotton Belt has done fairly well. The! 
dairy industry has done well. Poultry | 
raisers made money. Potato growers 
and many wheat growers passed through 
a trying business year. Returns from 
hay and tobacco will be less than last 
year. In each instance, different circum- 
stances brought about the year’s results. 

The livestock industries, on the whole, | 
were more profitable than grain farm- 
ing. In 1927 the grain growers had the 
advantage. In 1928 heavy production of 
bread grains, in foreign countries as well 
as in the United States, caused sharp 
price declines. These conditions re-em- 
phasized the fact that larger crops do 
not always mean more money for the 
farmer. This year we harvested 361,000,- 
000 acres of the principal crops. That 
was an increase of nearly 4,000,000 acres 
over 1927. The total output was about 
3 per cent larger. However, it is esti- | 
mated that the total value of the prin- 
cipal crops, based on prices of December | 
1 this year, was about 1 per cent less 
than the value of the same crops in 1927. 
Of course, a substantial part of the crops 
will be fed and sold as livestock, thus 
increasing their final value. 

While the livestock industries have 
done well as a whole, hog prices were 
below expectations this fall. This de- 
velopment can be charged to several 
causes; one was the heavy run on hogs 
to market, another an accumulation of 
lard in storage which on December 1 
was about twice the usual amount. How- 
ever, the hog industry now appears to 
be in the rising phase of a new price | 
cycle and improvement is looked for. | 

Increased Value of Crops. 


In my annual report to the President | 


two months ago I said that agriculture’s | 
gross income for the crop year 1928-29 
promised to be larger than that of the | 
preceding crop year. That statement 
still holds, although prices of leading 
farm products have since declined. 
seems now that the gross income will be 
only slightly greater than that of 1927- | 
28. 


But gross income figures do not tell | 
the whole story. 


penses and his receipts; in othr words, 
his net income. It seems probable that 
the net income of this crop year will ex- 
ceed the net income of last year by more 
than a person might conclude by study- 
ing gross income figures alone. Prices | 
of some of the principal supplies used 
in farm production were about the same 
in the two years, but many farmers 
economized on these items. Farmers 
saved more labor, got more out of feed- | 
stuffs, and did away with certain wastes 
in the process of getting their products 
to the consumer. Without doubt, the 
1928-model farmer was the most efficient 
in agricultyal history. 

Since the marketing season for this | 
year’s production still has some months 
to run, we cannot, of course, estimate the 
year’s financial results in detail. 
has happened so far, however, again | 
makes clear the fact that better results 
would have come from better planning of | 
production. When we look at the ruinous | 
situation in the potato industry, it is 
worth noting that the danger of over- 
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What finally counts is ||| 
the difference between the farmer’s ex- |}} 


What ||! 


production was indicated in reports given | ]| 


out by the Department of Agriculture, 
first in January, and again in March and 
May. Yet the acreage was expanded 


about 10 per cent beyond normal re-|]| 


quirements. The result was the largest 
potato crop in our historv and very un- 
satisfactory prices. 


It is true that agriculture is more at 


the mercy of nature than other indus- | 
tries. Weather, disease, and insects and | 
other natural forces may play hob with 


our plans. Yet much may be done to con- | }} 


trol production. 
Acreage Adjustments. 

Each year sees adjustments in the 
acreage farmers plant to different crops 
and in the progress of stockmen for the 
production of animals. Growers take 
into account prevailing conditions and 
forsee the future as best they can. Even 
as we talk about the year 1928, the 
winter wheat crop of 1929 is in the 


making. No doubt winter wheat grow- ,]| 


ers have been influenced by the 1928 de- 
cline in prices in their decision, indicated 
by reeent reports to the Department, to 
plant 9 per cent fewer acres than in the 
fall of 1927. We must remember, how- 
ever, that if the young wheat pulls 
through the winter as it does in the 
average year, we shall still have more 
winter wheat acreage to harvest next | 
summer than in 1928 when abandonment 
was heavy. 


Accounting 


See under “Taxation” 
ing-Finance” headings. 


Aeronautics 


The Navy on December 31 placed 
orders for 136 more airplane engines. 

Page 3, Col. 5 

The citizens of Saratoga County, 

New York, have presented to the air- 

plane carrier “Saratoga” a_ silver 

trophy in appreciation of the naming 

of the vessel after their country. 

Page 9, Col. 3 

Two airports of customs entry are 
designated by Treasury Department. 

Page 6, Col. 1 


and “Bank- 


Agriculture 


Two changes in personnel of Office 
of Information announced by the De- 
part of Agriculture. 

Page 3, Col. 3 


Belgian peasant association which 
teaches technique of farming and con- 
ducts bank with $27,054,714 deposits 
described by Department of Agricul- 


ture. 
Page 10, Col. 7 
The Department of Agriculture is- 
sues a bulletin on poultry houses and 
fixtures; and sewage and sewerage of 


farm houses. 
Page 9, Col. 7 


Representative Rankin says predic- 
tion by Department of Agriculture of 
decline in cotton prices in 1927 caused 
depression among cotton growers. 

Page 3, Col. 2 

The Department of Agriculture is- 

sues a bulletin on weevils in beans and 


peas. 
Page 9, Col. 7 


Secretary of Agriculture reviews 
situation of agriculture in past crop 


season. 
Page 1, Col. 1 

Farmers in Saskatchewan organize 
Consumers Cooperative Wholesale So- 


ciety. 
Page 1,,Col. 4 
Sonora, Mexico, will export from 
1,000 to 1,200 carloads of tomatoes this 


season. 
Page 6, Col. 6 
Total crop production in 1928 gained 

3 per cent over 1927 figure. 
Page 1, Col. 2 


Anti-Trust Laws 


The Federal Anti-Trust Laws with} 
amendments. List of cases instituted | 
by the United States and citations of | 
cases decided thereunder or relating | 


thereto. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
Banking-Finance 


Belgian peasant association which| 
teaches technique of farming and con- | 
| 


| 


ducts bank with $27,054,714 deposits 
described by Department of Agricul- 


ture. 
Page 10, Col. 
The Treasury Department issues a 
catalogue, prepared under the direction 
of the Bureau of the Mint, of the coins 
of the United States. 
Page 9, Col. 7 


Secretary of Commerce  desribes 
credit suitation in past year as extra- 


ordinary. 
Page 3, Col. 
Resources and liabilities of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Member Banks at the close 
of business December 26. 


7) 
a 


9 


Page 7 

Weekly condition of 626 reporting 

member banks of the Federal Reserve 

oBard shows increase of $50,000,000 in 
loans and discounts. 

Page 7, Col. 7 


Daily decisions of the Accounting 
Office. 
Page 9 
Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. 
Page 7 
Foreign exchange rates at New York. 
Page 7 
Secretary of Labor declares that har- 
mony of capital and labor is large fac- 
tor in national prosperity. 
Page 3, Col. 3 
Secretary of Treasury says financial 
conditions in United States are sound. 
Page 1, Col. 4 
Restriction of credit by banks in the 
Federal Reserve System to prevent 
speculation in stocks is proposed in bill 
to be introduced by Senator King. 
Page 1, Col. 4 
Collection by the General Accounting 
Office of $9,000,000 of indebtedness due 
to the United States during the fiscal 
year 1928 announced by the Comp- 
troller General, J. R. McCarl. 
Page 7, Col, 5 
See under “Railroads” heading. 


Books-Publications 


The Federal Anti-Trust Laws with 
amendments. List of cases instituted 
by the United States and citations of 
cases decided thereunder or relating 


thereto, 
Page 9, Col. 7 
The Public Health Service issues Part 
XIII of Studies in Oxidation-reduction; 
Preparation of indophenols which may 
be used as oxidation-reduction indica- 


tors. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
The Treasury Department issues a 
catalogue, prepared under the direction 
of the Bureau of the Mint, of the coins 
of the United States. 
Page 9, Col. 7 


Transactions of the Eighth Annual 
Conference of State Sanitary Engi- 
neers, issued by the Public Health 


Service, 
Page 9, Col, 7 


Che Auited States Daily 





WASHINGTON, WEDNESDAY, JANUARY, 2, 1929 


Summary of All News Contained in Today’s Issue 


Indexed by Groups and Classifications 


_ The United States Geological Survey 
issues a water-supply paper on the sur- 
face-water supply of the United States, 
1924, in the Missouri River Basin. 
, Page 9, Col. 7 
_ The United States Geological Survey 
issues a water-supply paper on the sur- 
face water of the United States, 1924, 
in the western Gulf of Mexico basins. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
The Department of Agriculture is- 
sues a bulletin on poultry houses and 
fixtures; and sewage and sewerage of 
farm houses. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
The Bureau of Mines issues a bulletin 
on coal-mine fatalities in the United 
States in 1927, 
: “ Page 9, Col. 7 
Discussion the National Electrical 
Safety Code, Handbook Series No. 4, 
issued by the Bureau of Standards. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
Report of the Librarian of Congress 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1928. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
Annual report of the Director of 
Public Buildings and Public Parks of 
the National Capital. 
» Page 9, Col. 7 
Reports of the United States Board 
of Tax Appeals, May 14, 1927 to 
September 7, 1927. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
New Books received by the Library 
of Congress. 
Page 9 
The Department of Agriculture issues 
a bulletin on weevils in beans and peas. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
Government books and publications. 
Page 9, Col. 7 


Chemicals 


Tariff Commission submits data on 
costs to produce chemicals as first of 
— of reports on schedules of Tariff 

ct. 


z Page 1, Col. 3 
Civil Service 


Uniform policy of employment for | 


governmental personnel advocated by 
Herbert E. Morgan, editor of the Civil 
Service Commission. 

Page 1, Col. 2 


Claims 


See Government Topical Survey on 
Page 9. 


Coal 


Compromise tariffs on lake cargo 
coal go into effect with refusal of I. 
C. C. to suspend tariffs filed last Au- 
gust. 

Page 1, Col. 6 

The Bureau of Mines ihn a bulletin 
on coal-mine fatalities in the United 
States in 1927. 


Page 9, Col. i) 
Commerce-T rade 


Department of Commerce makes 
public statistics on exports of cotton, 
cotton cloths, yarns, threads and 
hosiery for 11 months ended in No- 
vember. 

. Page 6, Col. 5 

Spanish Government sets aside last 
week in May at. Seville Exposition for 
special ceremonies in honor of United 
States, 

: Page 2, Col. 7 

Director of Employment Service, De- 
partment of Labor, predicts good year 
for business with employment general 


|for skilled labor. 


Page 3, Col. 4 
Secretary of Commerce desribes 
credit situation in past year as extra- 
ordinary. 
7 . Page 3, Col. 2 
Slight gains are registered in the 
activity of wool machinery, the De- 
partment of Commerce reports, 
Page 6, Col. 1 
Sonora, Mexico, will 
1,000 to 1,200 carloads of tomatoes this 
season, 
Page 6, Col. 6 
_ Consumption of ice cream is increas- 
ing steadily in Switzerland, Department 
of Commerce states. 
; Page 6, Col. 1 
Bright outlook for business and com- 
merce in 1929 foreseen by Dr. Julius 
Klein. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
Argentina sends fruit commissioner to 
United States to stimulate consumption 
of Argentine fruits, 
Page 2, Col. 1 
Survey shows linoleum industry is 
expanding. 
Page 1, Col. 3 


Congress 


Position of Chamber of Commerce of 
United States in opposition to Ship- 
stead bill to limit jurisdiction of Fed- 
eral Courts in connection with injunc- 
tions in labor disputes is outlined to 
Senate Committee on Judiciary. 

Page 2, Col. 5 

House Committee on Naval Affairs 
to hold hearing on January 14 on bill 
to authorize lease of naval destroyer 
and submarine base at Squantum, Mass. 

Page 2, Col. 2 

Representative Rankin says predic- 
tion by Department of Agriculture of 
decline in cotton prices in 1927 caused 
depression among cotton growers. 

Page 3, Col. 2 

Transfer of Steamboat Inspection 
Service from Department of Commerce 
to Department of Navy advocated by 
Representative Bloom. 

Page 3, Col. 1 

Restriction of credit by banks in the 
Federal Reserve System to prevent 
speculation in stocks is proposed in bill 
to be introduced by Senator King. 

Page 1, Col. 4 


export from | 


The Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives are in recess until Jan- 
uary 3, 1929. 


Cotton 


Department of Commerce makes 
cotton cloths, yarns, threads and 
hosiery for 11 months ended in No- 


| vember. 

Page 6, Col. 5 
Representative Rankin says predic- 
| tion by Department of Agriculture of 
| decline in cotton prices in 1927 caused 
depression among cotton growers. 


| 


public statistics on exports of cotton, | 


Crude Oil Purchasing Company and 
Mammoth Oil Company as defendants. 


Page 7, Col. 1 


Labor 


Director of Employment Service, De- 
partment of Labor, predicts good year 
for business with employment general 
for skilled labor. 

Page 3, Col, 4 

Secretary of Labor declares that har- 
mony of capital and labor is large fac- 
tor in national prosperity. 

Page 3, Col. 3 





Page 3, Col. 2 

Greater use of silk, linen and rayon, 

with decrease in use of cotton fabrics 

recorded in homes of families whose 

income increases, and located in grow- 
ing communties. 

Page 3, Col. 5 


Court Decisions 


Claims for infringement of piston 
valve dismissed on grounds defendant 
| had merely continued in manufacture 
| entered upon prior to re-issue patent. 
(Christman v. New York Air Brake | 
| Co.) District Court for Northern Dis- 
trict of New York. 

Page 8, Col. 2 


See Special Index and Law Digest on 
Page 8. 


‘Customs 


Two airports of customs entry are | 

| designated by Treasury Department. | 
Page 6, Cal. 1 

President designates Oakland, Calif., 

| as customs port of entry. 

Page 3, Col. 4 


District of Columbia 


Annual report of the Director of 
| Public Buildings and Public Parks of 
| the National Capital. 

Page 9, Col. 7 


Electrical Industry 


Discussion the National Electrical 
Safety Code, Handbook Series No. 4, 
issued by the Bureau of Standards. 

Page 9, Col. 7 


Foreign Affairs 


Belgian peasant association which 
teaches technique of farming and con- 
ducts bank with $27,054,714 deposits 
| described by Department of Agricul- 


ture. 
Page 10, Col. 7 
950 delegates of Canada, Cuba, Mex- 
ico and the United States will meet in 
Ottawa about January 21 to discuss the 
division of continental short waves. 
Page 1, Col. 6 
Spanish Government sets aside last 
| week in May at Seville Exposition for 
| special ceremonies in honor of United 
| States. 





; Page 2, Col. 7 
Farmers in Saskatchewan organize 
Consumers Cooperative Wholesale So- 


ciety. 
Page 1, Col. 4 
Acceptance of Nationalist flag by 
Manchuria indicates unification of all 
China, Secretary Kellogg says. 
Page 2, Col. 7 
Bolivia accepts plan for conciliation 
of dispute with Paraguay, with modi- 
fications, folowing acceptance of plan 
| by Paraguay. 


Page 3, Col. 1 
Forestry 


A new national forest district, Dis- 
trict, District No. 9, has been created 
out of 1,200,000 acres of land in Min- 
| nesota, Wisconsin and Michigan. 

Page 2, Col. 1 


Game and Fish 


| Problem of fisheries to be discussed 
| at conference of specialists of Bureau 
of Fisheries with State fisheries of- 
| ficials and aquatic biologists. 

| Page 1, Col. 1 
| Banding of waterfowl leads to gath- 
|ering of facts on habits and. flights. 


Page 2, Col. 3 
'Gov’t Personnel 


Uniform policy of employment for 
| governmental personnel advocated by 
| Herbert E. Morgan, editor of the Civil 
| Service Commission. 

Page 1, Col. 2 


Two changes in personnel of Office 
of Information announced by the De- 
| part of Agriculture. 
| Page 3, Col. 3 


Gov't Topical Survey 


Activities of Claims Commission— 
| Article by C. L. Bonve, Agent of United 
States, the Genera) and Special Claims 
Commissions, United States and Mex- 
ico. 





Page 9 
Inland Waterways 


| The United States Geological Survey 
| issues a water-suppty paper on the sur- 
| face-water supply of the United States, 
1924, in the Missouri River Basin. 
| Page 9, Col. 7 
The United States Geological Survey 
| issues a water-supply paper on the sur- 
| face water of the United States, 1924, 
|in the western Gulf of Mexico basins. 
Page 9, Col. 7 


Judiciary 


| Position of Chamber of Commerce of 
| United States in opposition to Ship- 
| stead bill to limit jurisdiction of Fed- 
| eral Courts in connection with injunc- 
| tions in labor disputes is outlined to 
Senate Committee on Judiciary. 
Page 2, Col. 5 
Department of Justice files suit in 
the Federal District Court; Wilming- 
ton, Del., charging fraud in removal of 
oil from reserves, and naming Sinclair 


Libraries 


Report of the Librarian of Congress 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1928. 
Page 9, Col. 7 


Mines and Minerals 


Summary of mineral production in 
Alaska during 1928. 
Page 1, Col. 2 


National Defense 


Navy Department invites bids on roy- 
alty crude oil from Elk Hills and 
Buena Vista naval reserves. 

Page 1, Col. 7 

The Navy on December 31 placed 
orders for 136 more airplane engines. 

Page 3, Col. 5 

The citizens of Saratoga County, 
New York, have presented to the air- 
plane carrier “Saratoga” a_ silver 
trophy in appreciation of the naming 
of the vessel after their country. 

Page 9, Col. 3 

House Committee on Naval Affairs 
to hold hearing on January 14 on bill 
to authorize lease of naval destroyer 
and submarine base at Squantum, Mass. 

Page 2, Col. 2 

Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Navy Department. 

: Page 9 

Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Department of War. 

Page 9 


Oil 
Navy Department invites bids on roy- 
alty crude oil from Elk Hills and 
Buena Vista naval reserves. 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Department of Justice files suit in 
the Federal District Court, Wilming- 
ton, Del., charging fraud in removal of 
oil from reserves, and naming Sinclair 
Crude Oil Purchasing Company and 
Mammoth Oil Company as defendants. 
Page 7, Col. 1 


Patents 


Claims for infringement of piston 
valve dismissed on grounds defendant 
had merely continued in manufacture 
entered upon prior to re-issue patent. 
(Christman v. New York Air Brake 
Co.) District Court for Northern Dis- 
trict of New York. 

Page 8, Col. 2 


Patent granted for visiting card di- 
vided into two panels capable of separa- 
tion for use of name or monogram to- 
gether or singly. (Ex parte Matson). 
Board of Appeals of Patent Office. 

Page 8, Col. 1 

New method of assembling elements 
of dough mixer lacks patentable nov- 
elty. (Ex parte Kirchoff.) Board of 
Appeals of the Patent Office. 

Page 8, Col. 3 

Rejection of four claims in applica- 
tion for patent for improvement in ce- 
ment is affirmed by Enxaminers-in- 
Chief of Patent Office. (Ex parte Ellis.) 

Page 8, Col. 5 

See Special Index and Law Digest 

on Page 8. 


Postal Service 


Free use of mails for diplomatic cor- 
respondence of certain Pan American 
countries urged by Mr. New. 

Page Col. 4 


Public Health 


Michigan and Maryland report in- 
crease in number of influenza cases, 
and deaths from epidemic disease in- 
crease in week to December 10, Public 
Health Service reports. 

Page 2, Col. 1 


The Public Health Service issues Part 
XIII of Studies in Oxidation-reduction; 
Preparation of indophenols which may 
be used as oxidation-reduction indica- 


tors. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
Transactions of the Eighth Annual 
Conference of State Sanitary Engi- 
neers, issued by the Public Health 


Service, 
Page 9, Col. 7 
The Bureau of Mines issues a bulletin 
on coal-mine fatalities in the United 
States in 1927. 
Page 9, Col. 7 


Public Lands 


A new national forest district, Dis- 
trict, District No. 9, has been created 
out of 1,200,000 acres of land in Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin and Michigan. 

Page 2, Col. 1 


Public Utilities 


See under “Shipping” 
roads” headings. 


Radio 


950 delegates of Canada, Cuba, Mex- 
ico and the United States will meet in 
Ottawa about January 21 to discuss the 
division of continental short waves. 

Page 1, Col. 6 


9 


“; 


and “Rail- 


Railroads 


November statistics of revenues and 
expenses of Pennsylvania, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, and 
Long Island railroads. 

Page 8 


Compromise tariffs on lake cargo 
coal go into effect with refusal of I. 
C. C, to suspend tariffs filed last Au- 
gust. 

Page 1, Col. 6 

November statistics of revenues and 
expenses of Southern, Atlantic Coast 
Line, 

Page 4 

Decisions in uncontested finance 
cases, handed dow by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Page 6 

Operation of new rates on grain 
suspended by Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

Page 7, Col. 4 

Rate complaints filed with Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Page 6 

Seaboard Air Line Railway asks 
authority to pledge bonds as collateral 
for short term notes. 

Page 7, Col. 1 


Science 


Scientists of Bureau of Standards 
awarded price for paper on “Tempera- 
cere ,, Measurements of Molten Cast 
ron. 


e 7 
Shipping 
Transfer of Steamboat Inspection 
Service from Department of Commerce 
to Department of Navy advocated by 
Representative Bloom. 
Page 3, Col. 1 


Shipping Board informs Cunard 
Company of reason for assigning liner 
to Havana service. 


Page 6, Col. 4 


Page 1, Col. 6 

Shipping Board authorizes loan for 

building vessel for New~ York-South 
America service. 

Page 7, Col. 5 


President designates Oakland, Calif., 
as customs port of entry. 


Page 3, Col. 4 
Silk 


Greater use of silk, Imen and rayon, 
with decrease in use of cotton fabrics 
recorded in homes of families whose 
income increases, and located in grow- 
ing communties. 

Page 3, Col. 5 


Supreme Court 


Brief filed on behalf of National Con- 
ference on Valuation of Railroads asks 
Supreme Court not to isolate valuation 
issue from issue of rate regulation in 
so-called O’Fallon case. 

Page 7, Col. 2 

The Supreme Court is in recess until 
January 2, 1929. 


Tariff 


Compromise tariffs on lake cargo 
coal go into effect with refusal of I. 
C. C. to suspend tariffs filed last Au- 


gust. 
Page 1, Col. 6 
Tariff Commission submits data on 
costs to produce chemicals as first of 
series of reports on schedules of Tariff 


Act. 
Page 1, Col. 3 
Belgian sand may be imported free 
of duty under an amended ruling by 
the Department of the Treasury. 
Page 1, Col. 5 


Taxation 


Board of Tax Appeals resents penal- 
ties for fraud in income returns, find- 
ing no improper intent. (Arnold v. 
Comdr. of I. R.) 

Page 4, Col. 1 


Reports of the United States Board 
of Tax Appeals, May 14, 1927 to 
September 7, 1927, 

Page 9, Col. 7 


See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on Page 4. 


Territories 


Summary of mineral production in 
Alaska during 1928. 
Page 1, Col. 2 


Textiles 


Greater use of silk, linen and rayon, 
with decrease in use of cotton fabrics 
recorded in homes of families whose 
income increases, and located in grow- 


ing communties. 
Page 3, Col. 5 


Trade Marks 


First Assistant Commissioner of 
Patents rules trade mark “Blue End” 
is registrable over older mark “Red 
End”. (Sufkin Rule Co. v. Master Rule 
Manufacturing Co.) 

Page 8, Col, 4 


First Assistant Commissioner of 
Patents allows registration of trade 
mark “Silver Steel” for saws, although 
notation is descriptive. (Ex parte E. 
C. Atkins & Co.) 

Page 8, Col. 7 


See Special Index and Law Digest 
on Page 8. 


Water Power 


Proposal for power development at 
Cumberland Falls is opposed in brief 
filed with Power Commission. 


Page 1, Col. 7 
Wool 


Slight gains are registered in the 
activity of wool machinery, the De- 
partment of Commerce reports, 

Page 6, Col. 1 








Low potato prices likewise mean 
smaller potato acreages this coming 
year, if we may go by the intentions 
just expressed by Southern planters to 
seed 29 per cent fewer acres this spring 
than last. The Department’s fall pig 
surwey just completed pointed to the 
probability that from 4 to 7 per cent 
fewer sows will farrow next spring than 
did last spring. 

Thee shifts in production plans show 
that farmers are not going to fly in the 
face of Providence if they can help it. 


You try to act to make production jibe | 


should keep in mind that current and 
past prices are not always the most re- 
liable guides to follow in planning pro- 
duction. Prospects of supply and de- 
mand when the crops or the livestock 
'are to be sold need to be taken into 
account. 
Sound Basis of Planning. 

The Department of Agriculture is 
making every effort to supply informa- 
tion on prospective demand in order to 
give farmers a sound basis for planning. 


with demand and avoid gluts. But we | In its Outlook reports, the Department 


as : 


a 


a patent (In re Isherwood, C. D., 1916, 
50). 

In the Ellis patent No. 1544530 there 
is a claim 7 which is as follows: 


nonavailable as references. This is true 
notwithstanding division may have been 
required in one of the earlier applica- 
tions between claims similar to those on 
appeal and claims for a special product | “As a new product of manufacture 
in the form of chlorinated rubber. jchlorinated rubber containing substan- 
In requiring division the Office does| tially above 67 per cent of combined 
not assume patentability of either inven- | chlorine.” 
tion, and is not precluded thereafter from So far as claims 1, 2 and 5 are con- 
rejecting claims divided out of an appli-| cerned the question presented by the ap- 
cation for lack of invention over the| peal is whether there is any further in- 
claims retained and which later issue in| vention over Ellis patent No, 1544530 in 


takes stock of all the factors which will 
bear on the markets for major crops 
and livestock, and outlines the probable 
effects of those influences. Next month 
the 1929 Outlook report will be issued 


by radio, through the press and special! i ee 
publications, and by addresses. [Continued from Page 8.) 


strongly urge each of you to apply the plication that matured into Patent No. 
Outlook to your own program for the! 1544529. 

year. By doing so you will strengthen| We may say at this,point that the fact 
your own position and at the same time! that the instant application was pending 
hasten the general improvement in ad-| concurrently with the applications of the 
justment of farm production, cited Ellis patents does not render them 


a 


Patent Is Granted 
On Improved Cement 


Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion of 
each volume. 


This cumulates the 52 


Weekly Indexes. 


PER 
COPY 


PRICE 5 CENTS 


Belgian Peasants 


Cooperative Association With 
112,819 Members Oper- 
ates Bank With Deposits 
Of $27,054,714. 


Belgium has an important cooperative 
association of peasants, the Boerenbond 
Belge, little known outside the country, 
that aims to educate farmers to a degree 
of technical proficiency enabling them 
to conduct their pursuits advantageously, 
it has just been stated by the Division 
of Cooperative Marketing, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, on the basis of 
information from the American Con- 
sulate at Brussels transmitted to the 
Department of Agricurture. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

A report submitted by the American 
Consulate at Brussels, Belgium, describes 
the Boerenbond Belge, a cooperative as- 
| sociation of peasants which is very little 
known outside of Belgium but is con- 
sidered an important institution. 

The Boerenbond is a federation of 
farmers’ societies or local guilds, with 
headquarters at Louvain. It is closely 
| affiliated with the Catholic Church sand 
the various social and economic Pctivi- 
jties are directed largely by the, priests. 


Scope of Instruction, 


The Boerenbond stresses religious 
education and the moral and social wel- 
fare of its members, also trying to pro- 
vide enough technical education to en- 
able farmers to conduct their affairs 
to advantage. Two other branches of 
and a central bank. 

The affairs of the organization are in 
the hands of a committee of seven, three 
of whom are priests and four are ‘lay- 
men. At present two of the laymen are 
engineers and two are lawyers. The 
committee is appointed by and under the 
guidance of a council of 40 prominent 
citizens from the surrounding districts. 
Approximately half of the council are 
priests. 

The organization includes only the 
Flemish speaking part of Belgium, or 
approximately the northern half of the 
country. It was founded in a modest way 
in 1890, and on the occasion of an an- 
niversary in 1926 there were more than 
50,000 members present. 

Eighteen new guilds were formed in 
1927, bringing the number at the first 
of 1928 to 1,184 with 112,918 members. 
These are active members as anyone who 
fails to pay his dues promptly is dropped 
from the rolls. Only the head of a house 
is enrolled as a member of the guild but 
the benefits of the guild and the Boeren- 
bond are available to the entire family. 

Educational Program Ambitious. 

An ambitious educational program is 
carried on, with instruction in various 
branches of agriculture, horticulture and 
animal industry. The Boerenbond ar- 
ranged 5,103 lectures in 1927, and dur- 
ing the winter of 1927-28 conducted 260 
post graduate courses. Publications in- 
clude a weekly farm journal printed in 
both Flemish and _ French, several 
monthly periodicals, technical manuals, 
a farm almanac, and a cook book. 

Members in good standing may pur- 
chase various kinds of supplies through 
their organization, and may also sell 
certain products. At present the Boeren- 
bond is handling butter, eggs, vegetables, 
fruits, and potatoes. There are 166 
dairies affiliated with the organization, 

The Central bank, the Caisse Centrale 
de Credit, is a highly important branch 
of the enterprise. Its deposits in 1927 
totaled $27,054,714. The writer com- 
ments: “When the peasants in one of the 
countries where human labor is most 
poorly compensated can, in a few years, 
build a structure of this financial strength 
there is afforded a striking example of 
the power of toilers on the land when 
their combined efforts are ably di- 
| rected.” 





employing the chlorinated rubber covered 
| by claim 7 of that patent as an adhesive. 
| We do not attach any importance to the 
reference in these claims.to a solvent 
since a solvent for the chlorinated rubber 
is essential to its use for any purpose, 

Also we are of the opinion that patent- 
ability cannot be predicated on the 
amount of rubber contained in the solu- 
tion. That is a matter for experiment. 

The Ellis patent No, 1544530 does not 
suggest the use of chlorinated rubber as 
an adhesive, although it does refer to its 
adaptability for usé for fireproofing and 
waterproofing purposes and also as an 
insulating material. Rubber contents 
are well known and we might take judi- 
cial notice of their use. 

However, in order to make of record 
patents disclosing rubber cements refer- 
ence may be had to the patent to Doud, 
No, 285980, October 2, 1883, and that to 
Kimberlin, No, 725094, April 14, 1903. 

Nothing appears in the record to indi- 
cate that there is any special problem 
in using chlorinated rubber as the basis 
of a cement which would not be pres- 
ent in ordinary rubber. Nor is it ap- 
parent that any unusual problem was 
presented in making a cement from the 
chlorinated rubber claimed in the prior 
Ellis patent No, 1544530. 

It is the view of this Board, therefore, 
that there was no further invention over 
the last noted Ellis patent in conceiving 
the possibility of employing the chlori- 
nated rubber claimed therein as the basic 
material for a cement, 

There seems to be some question as 
| to the necessity for the inclusion of a 
solvent in claim 3. Whether the use of 
a solvent is implied or not, there is no 
disclosure in the application supporting 
a contention that the process of claim 3 
could be practiced without the employ- 
ment of a solvent. In any event, . 
ever the claim may be construed, it is 
unpatentable for the reasons noted in 
the discussion of claims 1, 2 and 5, 

We agree with the examiner that the 
“use” of a particular material is not pat- 





entable. At least, claims in the form of 


claims 10 and 11 should not be allowed. 
The fact that claims may have been al- 
lowed for the use of some material pre- 


sents no reason why the general policy of 
the Office in refusing such claims should 


be reversed. 


Taught Technique 
Of Farming Work 


work are a bureau of purchase and sal 


g 


a 


The decision of the examiner is 


affirmed, 


> 
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